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ITCHFIELD County is the northwestern county 
of Connecticut, where Connecticut borders on 
Massachusetts and New York. It averages about 
thirty-three miles in length, and about twenty-seven 
miles in width. It has, at the present time, some 
twenty and more separate towns. It will be seen that 
the limits of Litchfield County are not much, if any, 
greater than many a ‘‘ranch"’ of a single cattle-king 
in Arizona, Texas, or New Mexico; yet there is some 
reason for believing that there is no other county in 
the United States that can show such a record for 
power and influence as can Litchfield County. But 
this county has within its limits not a single city, nor 
any one leading industry, to account for its surpassing 
influence. Whatever else is to be reckoned in this 
problem, the power of the ‘‘ Connecticut Yankee,’’ as 
such must be considered a main factor. 


Its Place in the American Revolution 

This prominence of Litchfield County was shown 
very early, and it has continued untg a very recent 
date. Colonel Ethan Allen was a resident of Litchfield 
County. His work at the opening of the American 
Revolution is an important portion of American his- 
tory. And before Ethan Allen went to Ticonderoga 
he was engaged in starting an iron furnace and 
foundry in this county. While we should not look 
for an important enterprise of that kind so far from 
tidewater, that foundry furnished much of the shot 
and shell used in the Revolution, and much of the 
heavy iron work, including the larger anchors, in the 
earlier United States Navy. 
' The ore beds, early discovered in the upper part 
of Litchfield County, were found to produce better, 
tougher, and more tenacious iron than was to be found 
elsewhere in this country. For adong time our can- 
non and shot and shell, and especially our ships’ 
chain-cables, had to be made from this iron. It was 
not until the present generation that anything was 
found to compete with this in any part of the country. 
Before then, the armories of Harper's Ferry and 
Springfield had to come here for their supplies. 

Colonel Seth Warner was another native of this 
county who distinguished himself at Ticonderoga and 
Crown Point, and later at Bennington. A considera- 
ble number of Revolutionary officers were from this 
county, but they were less prominent than Ethan 
Allen and Seth Warner. The first cavalry regiment 
raised in the Revolutionary Army was formed here 
by Colonel Elisha Sheldon of Salisbury, and it did 
good service in various fields. The famous equestrian 
statue of King George III, of gilded lead, that stood 
in Bowling Green, New York, when it was overturned 
by the patriotic crowd at first disappeared. Later it 
was found in Litchfield County, in the home of Hon. 








Oliver Wolcott. It was melted down, and made into 
forty thousand bullets, by the zealous daughters of 
Litchfield County. One set of daughters was making 
blankets and clothing for the Colonial troops,’ while 
still other daughters were making bullets to kill their 
enemies. Major, and later General, John Sedgwick, 
of this county, was in the Revolution, and General 
Herman Swift was in this war, and also in the French 
War. Thus Litchfield County did its full part in the 
American Revolution, and lost its full share of men. 
Aaron Burr had his home in Litchfield County in the 
earlier years of the Revolution, and his record was a 
good one then. 


As a Factor in Emancipation 

It is only necessary to touch here and there on its 
remarkable history to show how constantly prominent 
it has been in the activities of our century. It would 
be difficult to say how much emancipation, with its 
consequences, might have been delayed, but for the 
work of two natives of Litchfield,—Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, with her ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’’ that took 
hold of the’ popular mind, and led it; and John 
Brown. of Ossawatomie, who precipitated the conflict 
of arms. When two of the Southerners, just after 
the war, came out from a theater in New York where 
they had seen ‘‘ Uncle Tom's Cabin’’ acted, one of 
them said to the other, ‘‘ Will, that's what licked 
us.’" And that seemed reasonable. The man who 
hanged John Brown, said, after the war, ‘John 
Brown was a great man.’’ John Brown certainly had 
a part in a great work, and he was a Litchfield County 
man. 

Hundreds of Litchfield County men were promi- 
nent in that Civil War which Harriet Beecher Stowe 
and John Brown had so much to do in bringing 


about. Prominent among these was Major-General 
John Sedgwick, known in the army as ‘‘ Uncle 
John.’’. He was a valuei corps commander. Presi- 


dent Lincoln offered him the command of the Army 
of the Potomac, but he declined it. Another distin- 
guished United States army officer from the county was 
General Henry W. Wessels, who distinguished himself 





in Mexico, and in Virginia and North Carolina, and, 
after the war, as an Indian fighter in the Northwest. 


Its Famous Preachers and Thinkers 

It was in almost every line that Litchfield County 
natives distinguished themselves, and had power over 
their fellows. At onetime I had occasion to note four 
of the more prominent pulpit orators and religious 
thinkers of Ainerica as all being natives of one town in 
this county. Those men were Henry Ward Beecher, 
Horace Bushnell, Bishop Frederic D. Huntington, 
and Dr. Charles Wadsworth of Philadelphia and San 
Francisco. A fifth distinguished clergyman from the 
same town was the Rev. Dr. John Pierpont, the Uni. 
tarian preacher and poet. Yet this was but a single 
item of Litchfield County's remarkable influence, and 
by no means the most important item, 


Its Services to Neighboring States 

Litchfield County had enough prominent men to 
run beyond the lines into other counties and states, and 
be felt also there. It could not keep its sons to itself, 
but their work and their influence became powerful 
factors throughout New England and New York, and 
in the legislative bodies of the nation. Hon. Daniel 
Dickinson, familiarly known as ‘‘Scripture Dick,"’ 
from his frequent quoting of Scripture, was United 
States Senator from New York state, at the same time 
with General John A. Dix ; Hon. Peter B. Porter was 
a member of Congress from New York state, and was 
on the committee, with Henry Clay, to consider the 
affairs with Great Britain in 1811, and Mr. Porter 
then drafted the Declaration of War. Later he was 
appointed Secretary of War, and the position of Com- 
mander of the Army was tendered him, 

Again, Hon. Amasa J. Parker of this county was on 
the New York State Supreme Court Bench, and at the 
same time three other justices from this county occu- 
pied similar positions. Governor Oliver Wolcott, 2d, . 
from Litchfield County, was appointed by the Presi- 
dent to succeed Alexander Hamilton as Secretary of 
the Treasury. He had declined the office of first 
president of the United States Bank. 

Hon. Truman Smith of this county was several times 
a.member of Congress. Later he was a United States 
Senator. At this time he was chairman of the Nationa] 
Whig Committee, when General Zachary Taylor. was 
elected president. President Taylor offered him a 
place in his Cabinet, but he preferred to reraain inthe 
Senate. In that place his influence was great. Of 
one of his speeches in the Senate, Daniel Webster 
said publicly that it was ‘‘one of the clearest and 
strongest demonstrations that I have ever heard from 
the mouth of man."’ 

Hon. F. A. Tallmadge, another native of the 
county, was a member of Congress from New York 
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state, and a justice of the supreme court of that state. 
Hon. Elisha Whittlering of this county was for many 
years Comptroller of the United States Treasury. Hon. 
S, B. St. John of Litchfield County was superintendent 
of the banking department of New York state ; John A. 
Collier of the same county was comptroller of New York 
state; and Gamaliel H. Barstow was comptroller of 
that state. Hon. Theron R. Strong of this county was 
a member of Congress from New York state, as also 
was Hon. Edward Rogers of this county. The 
Rev. Dr. Azel Beckus, a native of this county, was 
called to be president of Hamilton College. And thus 
New York state was reasonably well provided with 
prominent men from Litchfield County. 

Nor was New York the only state that felt the influ- 
ence of the famous Connecticut county. Vermont is 
said to have been, in a sense, a child of Litchfield 
County. Beginning with Ethan Allen and Seth War- 
ner, the county has from the beginning reached over 
Massachusetts and made its influence felt to a marked 
degree in Vermont. It gave Vermont her first governor, 
and then three later governors, three United States 
senators, and one chief justice. The early policy 
of Vermont was shaped by Litchfield County men. 
Their meeting for this purpose was in the house of the 
second Governor Walcott, their later policy was be- 
fore the whole country. 

Beyond the neighboring states, Litchfield County 
has been felt with its influence. Hon. J. W. Allen, 
one of its natives, was a member of Congress from 
Ohio ; also Hon. William V. Peck, judge of the cir- 
cuit court, Ohio ; Hon. George B. Holt, judge of the 
circuit court of Ohio, and Hon. Julius Rockwell, 
member of Congress from Massachu- 
setts. Hon. Josiah S. Johnson, another 
of its natives, was United States Senator 
from Louisiana. Justice John Kil- 
bourn, still another, was of the court 
of the Queen's Bench, of the Dominion 
of Canada. 

Honored in its Own State 

Yet, with all the prominence of Litch- 
field County natives in other states to 
which they removed, enough of them 
always remained near the place of their 
birth to keep the character of the county 
at its best average. Several governors 
of the state have already been named. 
Others were Governor John Cotton 
Smith, who had a national prominence 
as president of the American Bible 
Society ; Governor Origen 5S. Seymour, 
who was a member of Congress, and a 
justice of the Supreme Court of the 
state; Governor Henry Dutton, who 
was for years professor of law in Yale College ; Gov- 
ernor Alexander H. Holley, who was of the Salisbury 
iron region. So, also, were at least four of the chief 
justices of the state. 

The Connecticut poet, Judge John Trumbull, the 
author of ‘* McFingal,"’ was a native of this county. 
His father, Dr. Benjamin Trumbull, the historian, 
was pastor at Watertown in this county. Another 
pastor and native was the Rev. Dr. Joseph Bellamy, 
a theological and devotional writer of exceptional 
prominence and influence here and abroad. The 
Rev. Dr. Nathaniel W. Taylor, still another native 
pastor here, was a recognized leader in theological 
thought and discussion throughout the country for a 
generation. He was for many years a professor in 
the Yale Divinity School. 

The Hon. Thomas Day, a brother of President Jere- 
miah Day of Yale, was born in Litchfield County, and 
was for many years Secretary of State of Connecticut. 

Dr. S. B. Woodward, a native of the county, was 
prominent as a practitioner here, and even more 
prominent when he went away. He was especially 


skilled in the treatment of brain disorders. He was 
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foremost in the management of the Retreat for the 
Insane at Hartford, Connecticut. Then he was one 
of the founders of the State Insane Asylum at Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts. In that position he had a 
national prominence. He also founded a school for 
idiots, and an asylum for inebriates. Another Dr. 
Woodward, Dr. Ashbel Woodward, moved to Frank- 
lin, New London County, and became prominent as 
a naturalist, and as a writer on such subjects. 

A Power for Missions and Temperance 

Samuel J. Mills, son of a prominent pastor in the 
county, became, while in Williams College, a leading 
member of the famous ‘‘ Haystack’’ Band of the pio- 
neers in the Foreign Missionary movement from the 
New England Christians to the unevangelized world. 
In his life and in his death he was a power for Christ 
to those whom Christ loves. As one result of his 
work and spirit, there was formed, in the town from 
which I write, a missionary school for the training of 
young heathen in Christian truth and ways, from vari- 
ous parts of the world. At least six foreign mission- 
aries went out in connection with that school. 

The first temperance society in Connecticut, and 
one of the first anywhere in modern times, was formed 
in Litchfield County, and became the first of many so- 
cieties of the sort. This was, in a sense, the result of the 
powerful preaching on the subject by the Rev. Dr. 
Lyman Beecher, who*was pastor of a church at Litch- 
field. That temperance society was a beginning of 
good widespread in America, 

Its Impetus to Education 

Special efforts for the education of the young and 

of the community at large were prominent among the 
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I went adown the great green fields, 
Weary and spent with care ; 

My heart was sad, and my spirit had 
A burden sore to bear. 

But they led me to pray in their own grand way, 
And I left my trouble there. 


Great and green and calm were they, 
And they bade me be at rest ; 

For God was above, and his wondrous love 
In them was manifest ; 

And to me there came, at a tired child’s claim, 
A benediction blest. 


“ Faith,”’ said the grasses soft and low. 
Oh, but the sound was dear! 

** Hope,”’ said the light of the sunshine bright. 
How could I choose but hear ? 

** Love,”’ said each voice, “‘ and so rejoice, 
Child of the earth, nor fear.’’ 


I went my way from the great green fields, 
And I left my sorrow there ; 

For they had taught my puzzled thought 
The spirit of their prayer, 

And I joyed to know that I could not go 
Beyond our Father’s care. 


Fields 
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activities of this wounty from the later years of the 
eighteenth century. That was the day of academies 
and grammar scnools, as the link between the com- 
mon school and tne college. Several of these acade- 
mies were founded, and did an excellent work for 
more than one generation. One of the first, if not 
the first, was Morris Academy, founded by James 
Morris, a Revolutionary officer. A new step was 
taken in the line of female education, and a new 
tone given to this new line of education, by the 
establishment of the Female Seminary under Miss 
Sarah Pierce, in Litchfield. This seminary was 
prominent throughout the country for many years. 
It was practically the forerunner and pattern of all the 
female seminaries and colleges of our day. After- 
wards it was under the charge of Mr. John P. Brace, 
father of Charles L. Brace, and was influential in 
shaping the methods of female education far and near. 


What It Did for American Lawyers 

The first law school in the country, before Har- 
vard or Yale or Columbia had attempted one, was 
started by Judges Reeve and Gould, in Litchfield, and 
was, in fact, a national affair for many years. It is, 
perhaps, sufficient to give the testimony borne by 
eminent members of the legal profession to this Litch- 
field law school. In 1784 there was no law school in 
any college in this country. Neither Harvard, nor 
Yale, nor any other college, had yet undertaken a 
school of that sort. Nor had any college attempted 
instruction in law as one of its courses, ‘‘ nor was the 
law treated as a liberal science.”’ 

Tapping Reeve, Esq., a young lawyer .in Litch- 
field village, projected this law school, and so suc- 
cessfully did he conduct his new experi- 
ment that its reputation ‘‘soon became 
as extensive as the country, and young 
men from Maine to Georgia sought to 
finish their law studies here.’’ © Mr, 
Reeve conducted this school alone from 
1784 to 1798, when, having been ap- 
pointed to the Bench of the Superior 
Court, he associated with him in the 
work of instruction James Gould, Esq., 
later Judge Gould, and for years the 
law school was known as that of Judges 
Reeve and Gould. 

It has been said by eminent author- 
ity, concerning Judge Reeve, ‘that 
he first gave the law a place among 
liberal studies in this country ; that he 
found it a skeleton, and clothed it with 
life, color, and complexion. This 
school gave a new impulse to legal 
learning, and it was felt in the juris- 
prudence as well as in the legislation 
of all the states.’’ 

More than a thousand lawyers were trained at the 
Litchfield County law school, many of them afterwards 
among the most eminent jurists and legislators. At 
one time it was said that from that law school there 
had gone out a vice-president of the United States, 
two justices of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
thirteen United States Senators, forty-six representa- 
tives in Congress, and forty judges of the highest state 
courts, besides several Cabinet members and foreign 
ministers. And the Litchfield law school, with its 
permanent and far-reaching influence on the history 
and character of the United States, was but a single 
illustration of the work of Litchfield County. 

I have not attempted any completed outline of the 
work of this county. I have simply drawn from pub- 
lished records, and from my personal knowledge, what 
may, perhaps, suggest the rich stores of information 
beyond. It was said by an exceptionally intelligent 
historian, at the centennial celebration of Litchfield 
County, that no other county in the United States 
could furnish such a history. Can it be questioned ? 

West CORNWALL, LITCHFIELD County, CONN, 
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‘his course, to take a year in graduate study. 
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George T. Purves, Teacher and Preacher 
By President Francis L. Patton, of Princeton 


<— 


a T WAS a great shock to the citizens 
w8"4 of Princeton when word came, on the 
morning of Wednesday, September 
25, that Dr. Purves had died on the 
previous night. It was known that he 
| had been ill with what was supposed 
to be an attack of acute indigestion, and that in recent 
months he had been the subject of these attacks, but 
no one supposed that his illness was of a nature that 
was likely to prove fatal. The congregation of the 
Fifth Avenue Church in New York, the First Church 
in Princeton, Princeton Theological Seminary, and 
Princeton University, have sustained a great loss, 
and all connected with these institutions will feel 
that they have suffered a personal bereavement, —for 
Dr. Purves had a singular hold upon the affections 
of those to whom he stood related. We all admired 
him as a scholar and a preacher; we all were im- 
pressed by his goodness, and the genuineness of his 
religious life ; but, beyond that, we all loved him as 
a friend. 






Dr. Purves was born in Philadelphia, Septem- 
ber 27, 1852, and, after graduating at the University 
of Pennsylvania, entered the theological seminary at 
Princeton, remaining there, after the completion of 
It was 
during his career as a student in this seminary that he 
came under the quickening influence of the late Dr. 
Caspar Wistar Hodge, and acquired a taste for New 
Testament study, which he so assiduously cultivated 
during his pastorates in Baltimore and Pittsburg, ard 
which led to his being the unanimous choice of the 
directers of Princeton Theological Seminary as the 
successor of Dr. C. W. Hodge. 


His Twofold Work at Princeton 

It was a serious question with him, and with his 
friends, whether he should give up the pulpit to take 
the professor’ s chair, for he had unusual qualifications 
for both positions. He was an eloquent preacher, 
and his ministrations in the First Church, Pittsburg, 
were particularly helpful to young men, who came in 
throngs to him on Sunday evenings. On the other 
hand, he had special gifts for teaching. He was a 
ripe scholar, and, what was a very important factor in 
his professional work, he knew, as few men know, how 
to show the practical bearing of minute and painstaking 
exegetical study upon the work of the pulpit ; and his 
experience as a pastor, added to his own natural warmth 
of temperament, gave him special facility in dealing 
with theological students. None who were privi- 
leged to be his pupils will ever forget him. His 
house was their home, and to his table they were 
always welcome. Many a young minister now in the 
service of the church will recall his relations with Dr. 
Purves and his evenings at his hospitable home as the 
most delightful memory of his seminary days. 

It is rarely that we find a man who can do equally 
well the work of a preacher and a professor ; and, 
though either sphere offers an ample field for any 
man, still there is some advantage in these rare in- 
stances of allowing a man to occupy both positions. 
When, therefore, Dr. Purves became stated supply, 
and afterwards pastor, of the First Church of Prince- 
ton, and added the duties of this position to those of 
his professorship, the arrangement was generally re- 
garded as a wise one, and as advantageous to all con- 
cerned. During his life in Princeton, he had repeated 
invitations from prominent churches to become their 
pastor, but he declined them all in obedience, we 
believe, to the feeling that his heart was in the work 
of his chair. . We were beginning to feel that he had 
finally put away from him all thought of another field 


of labor, and that in the discharge of the double duty, 
the pulpit and the professorship, he had the widest 
scope for his best powers, and the fullest opportunity 
for the realization of his highest ambitions. 


His Place in a Great Succession 

But when the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church in 
New York became vacant by the death of Dr. Hall, 
the eyes of that congregation were turned to him. It 
was a church that had occupied for many years a 
foremost place in the denomination to which it be- 
longed, and by its representative position it called for 
a strong man to administer its great benevolent enter- 
prises and to maintain the high standard of evangeli- 
cal preaching which had been set by Dr. James W. 
Alexander, Dr. Rice, and Dr. Hall. The people of 
that charge did not misjudge when they said that Dr. 
Purves was the one man in the American pulpit to 
fill the vacant place and to be added to the great 
succession. 

We were all loth to have him leave Princeton. 
Some of his friends were never convinced of the wis- 
dom of his decision ; others felt, however, that the 
claims of the New York pulpit were very strong, and 
that the best interests of the church at large would be 
subserved by his acceptance of the call. He entered 
upon his work in New York with enthusiasm, and 
was soon engaged in the many enterprises that engross 
the time and exhaust the energies of ministers in a 
great city. I do not suppose that he worked harder 
in New York than he did in Princeton, —for Dr. Purves 
was a man who did with his might what his hands 
found to do. One seldom finds a man of greater 
capacity for hard and varied kinds of work. When 
he was sustaining the dual relation of pastor and pro- 
fessor in Princeton, he never made the duties in one 
sphere an excuse for slighting those in the other. 
He was up to date in the literature of his department, 
notwithstanding the exacting demands of his parish. 
Nor did he find an easy mode of pulpit preparation 
by giving a homiletical cast to his class-room pre- 
lections. 

Though always a preacher whom theological students 
loved to hear, he was not distinctively a preacher to 
theological students. He was very comprehensive in 
his range of topics in the pulpit. His utterances were 
welcomed alike by undergraduates in the university 
and by the men and women who constitute the con- 
gregations that gather in great cities. He was mas- 
terful as a teacher, but he was free from the faults 
which usually inhere in the sermons of theological 
professors. 

To appreciate Dr. Purves as teacher and preacher 
one had to know him as a man. He had a warm 
heart. He had a keen eye and a good memory for 
names and faces. He knew more people in Prince- 
ton than anybody else. He loved to come into close 
personal relations with his students. _He was sympa- 
thetic and responsive to every claim upon his attention. 

As a teacher of the New Testament he was, of 
course, a specialist in the literature of the apostolic 
period. How much he had made himself master of 
that period his recent book will testify. But he was a 
man of wide interests. I have heard him preach 
Thanksgiving sermons which embodied the results 
of much reading and deep thinking on the problems 
of political science. He was far from being disposed 
to substitute sociology for the gospel ; but he realized 
that the gospel has a great deal to do with the prob- 
lems of society, and he took a deep interest in socio- 
logical questions. He was a stimulating .and. helpful 
teacher of the New Testament, and we must judge 
him by his influence on his pupils rather than by the 
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products of his pen, creditable and scholarly as they 
always were. 


Dr. Purves and Dr. Babcock Contrasted 

By universal consent he was recognized as one of 
the ablest preachers in the American pulpit. He 
came to New York about the same time his neighbor 
Dr. Babcock came, and how soon he has followed him ! 
With these two men filling the two most conspicuous 
Presbyterian pulpits in New York, we felt that the 
cause of evangelical religion had received a great up- 
lift. These men, very unlike in their gifts and their 
methods, were alike in their generous nature, their 
warmth of heart, and their capacity for getting a hold 
upon the young. 

Dr. Babcock was bright, buoyant, poetic, affluent 
in metaphor, colloquial, epigrammatic. His heart 
was full of Christ, but he did not care much for doc- 
trinal statements, His preaching was largely ethical, 
and touched upon the daily life of men, and was ef- 
fective in its interpretations to men of their own life. 
It was pictorial and dramatic rather than logical. 

Dr. Purves was-a man of a different stamp. He 
spoke earnestly, with great fluency, and without notes. 
He was no phrase-maker ; there were no colloquialisms 
in hissermons. His illustrations were used sparingly. 
He spoke always in a strain of elevated diction, rap- 
idly, earnestly, and rising at times to a climax of im- 
passioned eloquence. His sermons were compactly 
and systematically constructed, but there was no parade 
of logic, just as there was no formal discussion of 
theological problems. They were pre-eminently 
scriptural in their spirit, and their form and variety 
were due to the preacher's reverent regard for the text 
and the context that suggested his subject of discourse. 

These men, so unlike, yet each so masterful and 
commanding, were complementary to each other, and 
now they both are gone! What a loss they are to 
American Presbyterianism and to the American pul- 
pit! And where are we to find the men who are to 
fill their vacant places ? 

What awork they did! What a lesson their life 
is to young men! Men may be shunning the ministry 
because other professions offer more prizes, or because 
of an intellectual unrest which makes them hesitate 
to assume the obligations of a creed ; or because they 
prefer to do Christian work as laymen without taking 
on them the vows of ordination, —but when our leaders 
fall, and we are confronted with the fact that there is 
a great falling off in the number of theological stu- 
dents, the claims of the Christian ministry upon our 
choicest young men seem to be very strong. 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY, 
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Taking Lessons from a 
Baby-Carriage 
By John Wright Buckham 





E STARTED out for a ride, baby and 
I,—he for a ride, that is, and I fora 
walk, A baby-carriage solves the 
riddle. His mood was sanguine, not 
to say enthusiastic, for he loves a ride, while mine 
was—well, mildly resigned, for I am not fond of 
wheeling a baby-carriage. My wife knows it now, 
but I kept it from her for atime. I suppose it is the 
same feeling a boy has in playing dolls. As I vas 
saying, baby was enthusiastic. Enthusiasm is comta- 
gious. And as the little fellow rocked the carriage in 
his glee, mooed at the cows, bow-wowed at the dogs, 
and pointed at all the features of the landscape with a 
sweet jargon of ejaculations, I began to share his mood. 
There are mental currents, even from a child, fresh 
and strong enough to carry us along with them. 

As we approached the woods, his delight grew more 
intense. He begged, in his inarticulate but eloquent 
fashion, to get out and play under the trees, crying, 
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+«I do, I do, I do,’’ in a most persuasive tone. But 
I had my orders, and dissuaded him by pointing, 
with great animation, to an attractive-looking barn 
not far away, —and on we went. But the barn passed, 
with its chickens and carts and other wonderful ob- 
jects, it was not so easy to keep om in peace and 
quietness. The day was warm, and there was noth- 
ing in the landscape of particular interest to baby 
eyes. So we stopped under the friendly shade of a 
tree by the roadside, and there engaged in one of the 
little fellow’s favorite amusements. It begins by his 
calling out, ‘‘’ Tonies, 'tonies !’’ (stones). A ‘‘’tony’’ 
is handed him by the devoted vassal who happens to 
be with him, and he hurls it with all his tiny might 
to the ground. Another is handed him, and that 
follows the first, and so on, until the supply of stones 
or the vassal is exhausted. As there were no ‘‘’to- 
nies'’ at hand under the tree, I tried clover-leaves as 
a substitute, and the young Samson accepted them 
graciously, and threw them down with tremendous 
determination. How the clover-leaves, wild-carrot 
blossoms, and dandelion-leaves rained to the ground 
from his active little fist! I had but brief intervals to 
glance off at the haze-enveloped hills and glimmering 
meadows between the incessant demands for more. 

This might have continued ad infinitum, appar- 
ently, so far as he was concerned, but I gave out, 
and we moved on, but under protest so clear and 
emphatic that I was forced to fall back upon my 
reserve ammunition, and produce a cracker from its 
hiding-place behind his carriage pillow. I cannot 
claim the credit of putting it there. Men are not 
often gifted with this species of foresight. Silence 
for a few moments, in which only the creak of the 
carriage-wheels is heard, (Dear me ! how often a baby- 
carriage needs oiling !) and then an eager voice, ‘‘ Ka- 
ka, ka-ka, ka-ka!’’ I had just three crackers in all, 
and produced the second with some misgiving. Quiet 
again, while we covered quite a bit of ground, then 
*«Ka-ka, ka-ka!'* twice, followed by a surprising 
silence. What was the meaning of this? I wheeled 
along in solicitude for several rods, and then peered 
round the umbrella top, and the little curly head lay 
drooping like a snowdrop over the edge of the pillow, 
the sleep-laden eyelids fringing the pearly cheeks. I 
raised the head to a more comfortable position on the 
pillow, covered the refractory foot, and on we went as 
softly and smoothly as possible. 

Of that refractory foot I have not told you. In the 
interval between the shade-tree and the cracker, baby 
thought he would relieve the monotony of the way by 
a little playful perversity. So he thrust his foot out 
from under the blanket, and put it upon the rim of 
the carriage, and laughed. I! laughed too, at first, 
but when the sense of paternal propriety came over 
me, a little tardily, I said, ‘‘ Put the foot down, my 
boy !"' But the foot did not down. It did no harm, 
I admit, but what would mama say? ‘‘ Put down the 
foot, or papa will have to spat the little hands.’’ An- 
other gurgle of a laugh ; hand-spatting ; more ripples 
of laughter ; harder ; laughter still. Several smart 
strokes, and a look of pain knitted the little forehead, 
and down came the foot. But not for long. Up it 
went again a minute later, but this time a word 
brought it down. Then the thought of the cracker 
came, to our mutual relief. Satan was back of that 
exhibition of roguery, some would say. Oh, no! 
no one but Puck. Do not give the Devil more than 
his due. Look at that sleeping face, and can you 
tell me that there is anything back of it as yet but 
lily thoughts growing beside crystal springs? 

The sleep of a child,—what a fragrance does it 
exhale! The very air is charmed by it, and whis- 
pers soothing admirations and soft warnings about. 
The hush that followed the divine benediction when 
God pronounced his creation good hovers over a 
sleeping child. 

I walked on in a kind of delicious trance. The 
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spell of this sleeping boy was upon everything. It 
offered a new medium of communication with nature. 
New and subtle sympathies seemed to find utterance 
through the hush of this innocent slumberer, as if 
nature were making use of him as an interpreter. 
Scenes familiar from boyhood took on new lights and 
meanings as we passed them. It was as if the spirit 
of my unconscious comrade were brooding above 
mine, and lending of its freshness and light to my 
blinded vision. Ifa poet or a philosopher had been 
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by my side, the companionship could hardly have 
been more to me than that of this sleeping child. 
And so we reached home. 

We talk much and wisely about the molding influ- 
ence of parents upon the spirit of a child. Doubtless 
it is all true, but there is a reciprocal influence to 
those who are open to receive it, strong, sweet, up- 
lifting, as He well understood who took a child and 
set him in the midst of them. 

SALEM, Mass, 























The Boys’ Club: Its Workers 


By the Rev. Charles Stelzle 


CLUB may have the best appliances to be ob- 

tained, and an unlimited amount of money to 

push its work, and yet be run into the ground because 

of the incompetency of its manager. The success of 

the whole enterprise depends upon the wisdom of the 
man who has the work in charge. 

It is quite a fad among a certain class to take up 
some form of social, and even religious, work, and 
then to drop it when it is found that it means hard 
work or the exercise of brain power. The faddist is 
not the successful boys’ club worker. Neither is the 
man or the woman who has a ‘‘ mission.’’ There is 
a seriousness about the work that should engage the 
best there is in us, but sometimes the tremendously 
serious manner in which some people seek to reform 
others is quite laughable. And the average reformer 
is rarely a success in boys’ club work. 

The successful boys’ club worker has a store of 
humor which is always at command when needed, — 
not that he needs to tell funny stories, but he must see 
the funny side of what would dishearten the average 
man. This sense of humor is sometimes quite as 
effective as a policeman’s club. 

I knew a young lawyer who undertook to manage a 
room full of boys who were rather inclined to have 
some fun out of any new man who came down in the 
capacity of ‘‘care-taker.’" As a rule, boys don’t like 
to be taken care of. The lawyer had rather a serious 
face anyway, and he was very much in earnest. Dur- 
ing the evening some amusing incident occurred which 
raised a laugh in a corner of the room. The care- 
taker swooped down upon the little group, and ad- 
ministered a rebuke which was worthy of a better 
cause. In the earnestness of his oration he acci- 
dentally struck a boy in the face. Instantly every boy 
in the room was after him. They threw him down- 
stairs, and then chased him until he was taken under 
the care of a policeman. An appreciation of the 
ridiculous would have saved him, and he might still 
be working with the boys in that club, doing effective 
service, because he was really a very good fellow. 

A successful manager must be a man of a great 
deal of enthusiasm. He must have a genuine sym- 
pathy for the boys. He must have patience, and 
yet be firm. He must be absolutely honest, never 
making a promise that he knows he cannot fulfil, and 
he must take a personal interest in every member of 
the club. If possible, he should visit the boys 


Editor’s Note.—This is the sixth of the announced series of 
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in their homes, and become acquainted with their 
home life, thus becoming familiar with the peculiar 
situation of each boy, and knowing far better just 
how to deal with him than a hundred meetings in the 
club room would indicate. 

He may have any number of assistants, but he 
should be present every time the club meets in any 
capacity, because he will then have an opportunity 
to become acquainted with all the boys, and he will 
know all about their behavior every time they come 
into the club rooms. 

The assistants should arrange to be present on the 
same night of each week when they cannot come 
every night, because, in most cases, they will be 
likely to meet the same boys week after week ; and it 
is only in this way that they will have an opportunity 
of knowing the boys intimately. And it is absolutely 
necessary that a warm friendship exist between the 
boy and the manager before any great amount of 
good may be accomplished. 

It is a good plan to specialize the work of the at- 
tendants, especially when the club is large. Select 
one man to look after the reading-matter, and make 
him responsible for it in every way. Another might 
have charge of the games, and study the effect of 
certain games upon the boys. Still another should 
be delegated to see that the room is well kept, —lights, 
pictures, and all furnishings, being under his care. 
One man might keep a record of the attendance of 
the club members, using a day-book containing the 
names of all the boys, and checking them off as they 
enter the room. In this way the manager may know 
which boys need his attention. A complete record 
book should always be kept by this same man when 
possible, showing the name, address, age, number, 
and occupation of each boy, besides other points of 
interest. 

The manager should be relieved of as much de- 
tail work as is possible, so that he may give all of his 
time to the individual boys. He may accomplish 
more by playing a game of dominoes with that new 
boy than he could by spending the entire evening 
giving out the games at the desk. 

The presence of a refined woman who understands 
boys will usually have a good effect upon the boys, 
although some of them may be inclined to show off at 
first. There is no reason why a woman should not 
take entire charge of the club. In fact, some of the 
most successful boys’ club-workers are women. 

The club-room attendant should always remember 
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that when he’ shouts or becomes excited he is losing 

his grip upon the boys, because they are not slow in 

appreciating the weakness cf which this is a sign. 
St..Louts, Mo. 





The Editor will thankfully receive from 
Sunday-school superintendents any printed 
matter used in Rally Day Services, or a de- 
scription of methods used in rallying efforts. 











Teachers that Boys “ Hate” 

A boy said, the other day, that he ‘‘hated two 
kinds of teachers,’’"—the ‘‘oh-dears’’ and ‘‘my- 
dears.’’ A boy is nothing if not courageous, and he 
expects and admires that quality in others. He de- 
tests whining and worrying, weeping and weariness, — 
in a word, all the dreary varieties of ‘‘ oh-dearing.’’ 
The teacher who frets at the weather, objects to the 
class-room, finds fault with the superintendent, and 
the secretary, and the ways of the librarian, not only 
sets a bad example, but earns dislike ; for when did 
flies ever love vinegar, or boys dull faces? No. Set 
your face like a flint to look pleasant, no matter how 
hard it hurts you to do it. ‘‘’ Peak like you do when 
you laugh,’’ begged a little sick child from her cham- 
ber, on hearing a neighbor's piaintive inquiries be- 
low stairs. It is good advice for everybody. Train 
your voice to notes of exultation. With a gospel of 
gladness, it is ashame to go about drooping at the 
mouth-corners.. It is not strange .hat the patronizing 
and too demonstrative teacher should be another ob- 
ject of a boy's detestation. No healthy boy cares for 
coddling and petting, except at bedtimes, possibly, 
and by his mother. Talk sense to a hoy. He will 
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respect it and you. A little fellow of four, who had 
just graduated out of kilts, and appeared at the door 
of the primary room in all the glories of rubber boots 
and many-buttoned ‘‘ulster,’’ came home in high 
dudgeon complaining that the teacher ‘‘ acted like he 
had on dresses,’’ and never noticed his new “‘ ulcer."’ 
Teachers of junior and intermediate grades do well to 
remember carefully the sudden access of manliness 
that comes with promotion, from the kindergarten and 
primaries, and as far as possible refrain from treating 
these little men as if they ‘‘ had on dresses,’’ 


A Sunday-School Inter-Visitation 

The Sunday-school union in Peterborough, On- 
tario, tried a plan of inter-visitation which might 
prove of interest to other Sunday-school unions. We 
placed the schools in pairs, each to visit the other. 
The visitors were provided with a list of questions, to 
secure uniformity in the reports. Each superinten- 
dent -was given a date on which to visit the school 
assigned to him. The visitor's report was read at a 
well-advertised rally. . The result will be seen in bet- 
ter work in all the schools. Many of the superinten- 
dents have felt they would like to visit other schools, 
to see how they were conducted, but did not want to 
take the amount of time from their own work. By 
the above means each could get the methods of all 
the schools at a minimum loss of time from his own 
school. At the close of the visitors’ reports, a very 
profitable half-hour was spent discussing one of the 
International Association ‘‘ Round Table Confer- 
ences.'’ The evening's program was instructive and 
helpful to all, and could be profitably imitated in 
other places. 











Why Tip 


By Alix Thorn 


ICK had not visited Maple Farm in three years. 
He was only nine then, and oh, how much 
more grown up twelve seemed than nine! He won- 
dered how it would all look now. He remembered 
Will and Jack, the two merry nut-brown boys whose 
father owned the farm, and with whom he had tramped 
the broad fields, and waded in the clear little brook 
that wandered through the meadow below the yellow 
farmhouse. And he did not forget their merry com- 
panion, Tip, the trusty farm dog, who cheerfully in- 
vited himself to join every excursion planned by the 
boys,—frantic with delight as he raced on ahead to 
explore woodchuck holes, or scratch madly at the 
rickety stone walls, out and in whose mossy crevices 
the taunting chipmunks scurried. 

And this warm July day the heavy stage was bring- 
ing all this nearer every moment. Over that little 
hill peeped the weather-vane on the largest red barn ; 
now the house was in sight ; there stood the boys 
awaiting him, with Tip near by, wagging his tail 
energetically. How nice it seemed to see it all again ! 
Mrs. Farmer Mason: gave him a. motherly kiss, the 
boys_each seized a hatid, but what was this little figure 
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smiling up at him with innocent baby eyes, her dim- 
pled brown hands clasped tightly behind her ? 

‘«Why, it’s our Barbara !'’ explained Jack. ‘‘ Didn't 
you know we had a little sister? And, Dick, she’s 
just fine! We didn’t like girls much before she 
came."’ 

‘* Yes,"’ broke in Will ; ‘‘thought they were a big 
bother. But Barbara is different ; she’s plucky as a 
boy, if she is only three years old.’’ 

Dick looked rather dubiously at the new member 
of the family, but Barbara’s brown eyes were as 
friendly as possible. She slipped one hand in his, 
seized Jack with the other, and the small procession 
went in to supper. 

But still another surprise awaited him. The brook 
that he remembered so well had, with the help of a 
dam, broadened out into the prettiest of little ponds. 
In the center rose a gnarled old apple-tree that 
seemed to have no objection to the saucy waves that 
broke against its rough bark. Tall flags swayed on 
the bank, side by side with the sweet meadow growths 
that crowded the margin, and ‘bent inquisitive heads 
to catch their.reftection in the ripples. A flat-bot- 
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tomed boat rocked softly on the pond, and the boys 
at once invited Dick to have a row. 
‘«Look down into the water,’’ 
‘*and see what father put there !'’ 
At first Dick could see only the green and brown 
water weeds tossed by the waves, but soon his sharp 
eyes spied myriads of tiny fish, darting to and fro. 
‘They're bullheads. The pond was stocked over 
a year ago, and father says there must be hundreds of 


cried both boys, 


them now. This place is just suited for them,'’. ex- 
plained the boys. 
**See, see!'’ cried Will, pointing excitedly. 


‘« There's an old bullhead swimming along, watching 
a whole school of young ones! Even the littlest 
show the big head and dark body. The last of this 
month we can fish, but father says not before.'’ 

Tip met them as they moored the boat, and he 
walked up to the house with them. Dick patted the 
dog's lifted head, saying : 

‘*He’s a good fellow, boys. 
dog than your Tip.”’ 

To his surprise, Jack said slowly : 

‘« Ye-s—s ; but, Dick, he’s getting too old to keep 
much longer. We need a young dog to drive the 
cows, and, anyway, Tip’s had his day. He don't 
exercise enough ; that makes him so fat. And how 
gray he’s getting !’’ 

Dick's only answer was a kindly pat on Tip’s 
broad back. 

The happy summer days sped by. MHaying was 
over, and the whole household felt like taking a well- 
earned holiday. Twice the boys had brought in 
enough bullheads for breakfast, and their talk was full 
of the pond and its lively inmates. Nearly every 
evening they had a row, following the restless little 
schools of fish as they darted here and there. 

No one was more interested in this than Barbara. 
She loved to. join the boat-load and look for the fish, 
and her big brown eyes could detect them as easily 
as could her brothers’ keen blue ones. 

The little maiden roamed at will over the farm, yet 
never getting too far away. Tip often strayed behind 
her, and seemed to keep a watchful eye on this inde- 
pendent baby girl. 

The three boys had driven off, one morning, to the 
village, and Mrs. Farmer Mason was standing by the 
pantry window making berry-pies. Only the soft 
cooing of the pigeons as they strutted with outspread 
tails on the sunny slope of the barn roof broke the 
stillness. ‘ 

But what was that? A sudden, frightened cry, 
then a shrill bark from Tip! Surely that was Bar- 
bara’s voice ! 

Rushing to the back door, Mrs. Mason saw a sight 
she will never forget,—Tip struggling wildly in the 
water, holding tightly to a wet white dress, and try- 
ing to bring his baby to the shore that must have 
seemed a long, long way off. 


I never saw a better 


The mother’s trembling feet could scarcely carry 
her, but when she reached the bank the danger was 
over. Barbara lay, a wet little heap, safe on the 
green grass, too full of water to cry, with Tip, all 
panting with his unwonted exertions, stretched out 
by her. 

By the time the boys arrived, the small girl was 
playing around as gaily as ever, and explained that 
she wanted to catch a pretty little fish all herself, and 
naughty Tip wouldn't let her. As for the dog, he 
seemed mildly astonished at the fuss the boys made 
over him, but he licked each one’s face conscien- 
tiously, and followed up by grandly offering a paw 
to whoever cared to shake it. It was his only accom- 
plishment, and he felt he was doing his duty. 

Much to Dick's satisfaction, nothing more was said 
about getting a younger dog, and I think it is safe to 
say that, as long as Tip lives, he will have a happy 
‘+home at the yellow farmhouse. 

MERIDEN, CONN. 
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God’s Choice the Best for Us 

It is the things we most dislike that are 
ordinarily best for us. Our ways are not as God’s 
ways, and God's choice for us is not commonly 
what would be our choice for ourselves. Would 
we prefer to have what God thinks is best for us, 
or what we think is best for us? We do have 
what God thinks is for our good, and—God be 
praised !—we do not generally have what we think 
is best for us. Let us rejoice that we cannot 
choose our own blessings, and that God, in love 
and wisdom, chooses for us. 


HK 
Our National Need of God’s Help 


God fills the earth and crowns the years with 
his goodness, but it is rather by their troubles 
and their needs that men are brought to own him 
as the giver of good. So long as his gifts of 
abundance and of safety come in unbroken suc- 
cession, the very constancy of their coming seems 
to hide the hand of the giver. It is when dis- 
tress and disaster befall us that we begin to call 
upon him. It is true that the goodness (or gen- 
tleness) of God leads men to repentance, but, as 
the context of that gracious statement shows, men 
commonly do not fall in with that leading. It is 
in the time of need that men seek a throne of 
grace. So the troubles of a nation have their use 
in reminding us that we are not sufficient to our- 
selves, but must cry to God to uphold us, to pro- 
tect our public order, and to bring to naught the 
destroying forces which threaten it. 


x 
Building Without Blocking 


Be careful lest your work interferes with oth- 
ers as it progresses. A trolley-car passenger was 
looking at a massive steel structure rapidly nearing 
completion on the most crowded thoroughfare 
of a city. ‘* That’s a wonderful building,’’ re- 
marked the car conductor, noticing the passen- 
ger’s interest. ‘‘It is indeed,’’ answered the 
latter, thinking the reference was to the magnitude 
and the rapidity of the work. 


? 


‘* Yes, it’s a won- 
went on the conductor, —‘‘ the 
most wonderful I’ve ever seen. Why, they've 
been building that now for three months, and 
they’ve never once blocked the cars!’’ The 
thought underlying that keen observation might 
well be brought to bear on all our activities. Is 


derful building, 
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the work you are mapping out for yourself to-day, 
to-morrow, this winter, going to block the tracks 
for other faithful toilers? Have you taken every 
possible precaution to prevent such a blockade ? 
If not, your work will fail at an important point. 


KK 
Confessing the Sins of the World 


When a man manifests a righteous indignation 
at the wrong doing of others, it is not always safe 
to infer that he possesses a like indignation at his 
own wrong doing. Indeed, it sometimes happens 
that the man who is loudest in condemning some 
particular form of evil doing, is himself the great- 
est sinner in some other form which is just as 
grossly sinful. Every one possesses in himself a 
share of universal human nature, and there is no 
evil which others do which he will not find in him- 
self, asa possibility at least, if he looks forit. One 
who recognizes this truth will be more likely 
to be merciful in his judgment of the sins of 
others, and to be stern in his judgment of his own. 
Frederick D. Maurice recognized this truth, and 
acted upon it. ‘‘I wish to confess,’’ he wrote, 
‘*the sins of the time as my own. Ah! how 
needful do I feel it ; for the sins of others pro- 
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The Growth 


MAN never feels more helpless than when 

he is told to feel something that he does not 

feel. That is a matter about which he hardly 

sees how he cam do anything, yet the demand 

that he shall do something about it is one of the 

constant demands of those around him, and of his 

own nature as well. ‘There must, then, be some 

way toward the achievement of that without which 

no nature can have any richness or power,—the 
element of feeling or of sympathy. 

But we cannot make fellowship by the mere 
saying so, nor by crowding people’s bodies to- 
gether, nor by making them eat together a great 
deal, nor by much handshaking. Fellowship may 
come to pass, but it will never be manufactured ; 
nor is it likely to be produced by any of those 
panaceas and devices by which so many people 
think they can abolish the separateness and aloof- 
ness of men from each ether. Sympathy is 
something that comes to pass beyond our reckon- 
ing ; it is the gift of God,—a grace which takes its 
own time, and which usually fails to declare its work- 
ings until they have been in a measure accom- 
plished, and we know them through their fruits. 

Christ’s last prayer is full of teaching about 
sympathy. One of its great desires is that the 
disciples: shall become one.- He calls it their 
glory. But apparently the disciples often found 
it their drudgery, rather than their glory, that they 
had to be one. So far as we can see, they did 
not especially prize or want that union with each 
other which exercised his thought so much. 
Doubtless, it looked a very pale glory to some of 
them,—a glory in which their own individuality 
was more likely to fade out than to glow as they 
wanted it to. It appears, from different wishes 
which at different times they pressed upon Christ, 
that they felt quite equal to doing without each 
other when the bond of his own presence should 
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duce such sin in me, and stir up my unsanctificd 
nature so terribly.’ Most people would be wi |- 
ing to go with Maurice as far as confessing tie 
sins of the world—that is easy enough ; but few 
are willing to confess that the sins of the time— 
the sins which are chronicled in the newspapers, 
for instance—are their own. And yet any one 
who recognizes the seeds of these evils in his own 
heart will not be sure, outside of Divine protec- 
tion, that the grossest wickedness of the world will 
not be paralleled openly by his own evil deeds. 
To one thus aware of his peml every newspaper 
will be a chart of dangerous rocks, and every ncw 
crime a new warning of his own possibilities of evil. 


x 
Giving without Thought of Getting 


Balancing the accounts of giving and getting 
is pretty poor business for any servant of God. It 
is more important that giving should proceed un- 
ceasingly, without thought of return, than tht 
return should accrue to the giver at all. The 
man who cannot give of his time and money and 
strength to God’s service without thinking of what 
he will get out of it in thanks or credit or place or 
honor has not yet learned to give. 


x 


of Sympathy 


be removed. If each could get the things he 
wanted, and they were things which were bound 
to exclude the rest, he felt that he could do with- 
out his brethren very well. 

The disciples had not chosen each other any 
more than the people of the average neighbor- 
hood or church do. Each found the others there 
when he came, and, had he made his own choice, 
he might have formed the company quite other- 
wise. It took the Master’s death to make them 
realize that they cared for each other. The con- 
stant allusions of the prayer seem to mean nothing 
else than that they were not to each other what 
Christ would have them be. 

But the disciples, seeming so independent to 
themselves, did not know what had been happen- 
ing to them the last few years. There was a sym- 
pathy amongst them which had so far not found 
occasion to show itself. One thing we can imagine 
as taking place after the Lord had risen, and that 
was the discovery that each of the disciples had 
stored up in his memory some part of his Lord 
which none of the rest had received, and they 
warmed to this man in whom had been lodged 
some influence all too rare to be lost by any of 
them. Ever afterward they must have had a new 
feeling toward this man with whom hitherto they 
had felt no special affinity. When they had gone 
through the company, and each one had brought 
forth out of himself treasures of remembrance, 
they became necessary to each other in a way they 
had never dreamed of. It may have seemed to 
them then that the company was none too large. 
Christ had been divided up among his friends ; it 
took all of them to give back the whole of him to 
each. There were obscure members of the band 
who had never said much or been forward: who 
knows what special words or acts that have been 
the bread of life to the world ever since were fur- 
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nished forth into the narrative by them? There 
were things he loved to see done which, perhaps, 
only one of them had tried hard todo. Some 
virtue had grown here, some victory been achieved 
there, which had made its possessor authority for 
Christ’s feeling upon that matter. To each it 
must have seemed as if he had been the only one 
who had seen into the heart of Christ ; but lo! 
each of them had had his own particular gift of lis- 
tening and watching, and they brought forth their 
twelve manner of fruits for the healing of the 
nations, and none of them could be spared. Then 
these men, of whom some, at least, appear to have 
been making their plans for going their own way 
henceforth, and thinking the separation easily 
effected, saw that they could not turn their backs 
upon each other without turning their backs upon 
some of Christ. 
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So there are the two ways,—deliberately going 
to work to make sympathy ; or living as freely, 
naturally, and generously as we know how, and 
seeing how, for any such kind of living, sympathy 
will gradually make itself. Some dislocation oc- 
curs in our life, we come to face some change 
to which we had been looking forward as perfectly 
possible and desirable, and we, who had seemed 
so much to belong only to ourselves, find that we 
belong to more than we ever supposed, and they 
to us. It would be a very poor world we live in, 
and a very poor life we lead, if there only hap- 
pened in it the things which we purposed, and for 
which we had planned, and to which we felt quite 
equal. There is much to be done consciously and 


of intention ; but there is always more that comes 
about through God's slow, unnoticed fusing of 
men together. 
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Finding Time for Bible Study 


Anything good takes time for its doing. But we 
can always find time for what we really want to do, 
or for what we feel we must do. Bible study is no 
exception to the general rule in this thing. Yet many 
a person, especially a student or other young person, 
is inclined to think that Bible study is exceptionally 
difficult of compassing, with things as they are. A 
good brother in New York, who is interested in in- 
ducing young men to study the Bible, suggests a diffi- 
culty that he encounters in this line : ad 


In presenting the claims of Bible study upon students, the 
objection is frequently made that a college man has no time 
for Bible study. I would like to secure some facts of actual 
experience, from men who have been students, as to the possi- 
bility of studying the Bible in college. Such testimony will 
carry great weight with undergraduates. From your very 
wide acquaintance with college men, can you cite for me an 
instance of a man, standing well in college in every way, who 
found time for daily study of the Bible, or at least study of 
some fair degree of regularity? I will thank you very much 
for this testimony. 

In the first place, it may be’well to take direct issue 
with any young man who says that he doesn’t study 
the Bible because there isn’t time in college for such 
study. He doesn’t state the truth, and he knows that 
he does not. A young man always has time for do- 
ing whatever he wants to do. Never since the Bible 
was written did a man really want to study the Bible, 
and fail of doing so merely because he lacked the 
time to do it. This has been so in the case of every 
student, and every mechanic, and every farmer, and 
every merchant. There's no such folly, and no such 
blundering, with regard to any book in the world, as 
claiming that the Bible would be studied more if 
young men had more leisure. Why, if young men 
had ten times the leisure they now have, that would 
not be the means of one-twentieth or one-fiftieth more 
Bible study than now. If a student claims that he 
lacks time in college to eat, or sleep, or take exer- 
cise, or write to his mother, or read, he may have a 
show of reason for that statement, but not if he 
claims that he wants to study th: Bible, but cannot 
find the time to do so. If a student realizes that, 
unless he is more familiar with the Bible, he cannot 
be familiar with the English language or literature, he 
will find time for Bible study. And if he then real- 


Notes on 
Open Letters 









izes that his spiritual life depends on a closer ac- 
quaintance with the Bible, he will find time to have 
that added acquaintance. Students,—good students, 
too,—in many cases, get time for Bible study, with- 
out interfering with other studies. But many students 
fail of such study, because they do not want it,— 
never because they lack the time. Let that be in- 
sisted on as an invariable rule. 

If one wishes actual facts concerning Bible study 
among college students, let him read the article by 
John R. Mott in The Sunday School Times of January 
19, 1901, with its overwhelming showing of the in- 
crease in such Bible study to-day over any time in 
former years. 
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An Unpublished Letter of 
Dr. Babcock’s 


Words of counsel from one who was pre-emi- 
nently a man of God have value for all persons and 
all time. Those who knew Dr. Maltbie D. Babcock, 
through either his spoken or his written words, came 
to treasure his utterances as being peculiarly helpful 
to ‘‘every day’’ men and women,’ while coming 
from one who seemed privileged to be very close, in 
life and thought, to his Master. A correspondent 
from Virginia, writing to the Editor words of grateful 
tribute to Dr. Babcock’s memory, sends a letter of 
Dr. Babcock’s which it is a privilege to publish here, 
and thus pass on to a wider circle of readers than he 
ever thought of its reaching. The Virginia reader's 
letter is as follows : 


I have appreciated the kind words which you have pub- 
lished relative to Dr. Babcock. You have given us, more 
than any one else, words directly from him. For four years I 
was a student in the Woman’s College of Baltimore, and dur- 
ing that time and the two following years I enjoyed the dis- 
tinguishing privilege of being a very intimate friend of Dr. 
Babcock. To the students of America his death comes with 
peculiar sadness. He did a wonderful work for us in being 
our friend and adviser. While I was a member of his congre- 
gation, I kept his sermons in my notes, and during a period of 
doubt I received from him letters which helped me more than 
all else. I feel that some of his words may be helpful to some 
one else. I send you his words to me relative to conscience. 


In Dr. Babcock’s letter, which follows, it will be 
noticed that he uses the commonly accepted interpre- 
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tation of conscience as covering both the divinely 
given prompting to do right, and the acquired 
knowledge of just what the right may, or may not, be 
in a particular case. His words here, as always, are 
brimful of sound advice and fresh stimulus to right 
living. 


Conscience is like a watch,—it may look right, and you may 
go by iton the assumption that it is right, and find that you 
have missed your train because it was wrong, after all. 

The watch must be set by the sun time, and regulated from 
time to time as comparison with the chronometer shows it 
needs. 

Paul was conscientious, but doing wrong, when he persecuted 
the early Christians. ‘‘I verily thought I was doing God's 
service,"’ etc. 

A’verse in Proverbs says, ‘‘ There is a way that seemeth 
right in a man's eyes, the end thereof is death."’ 

Feeling, impressions, desires, are not safe regulators, —that 
is, until we are more completely sanctified than we are now 
to ‘‘the law and the testimony." 

Go by God's Word. Where that is not explicit, do what 
you think the Lord would do in your place. ‘' Do a// in the 
name of the Lord Jesus." Ask him to guide you. ‘In ali 
thy ways acknowledge him, and he shad/ direct thy paths."’ 

Look back over things you have done that you have been 
doubtful about, and see what the effect has been,—helpful or 
harmful ; new interest in prayer and Bible and work and wor- 
ship, at a little loss of zeal and pleasure. 

We are in this world to be good and to be good for some- 
thing, and to have a good time where it does not interfere with, 
but rather helps, the ‘‘ be good "’ and ‘‘do good.’ Anything 
that weakens our self-control, that dulls spiritual tastes, that 
leaves a bad flavor in the mouth, that would be an unsafe ex- 
ample to the weak, we had better ‘‘ cut off,’’ as the Lord said. 


x 


How Remember the 
Days of Creation ? 

An intelligent memorizing of Bible passages, or 
of important Bible events and facts, is always proper, 
and sometimes highly desirable. The memory. can 
often be assisted in this by legitimate aids or devices. 
A prominent Sunday-school worker in Nebraska writes 
for assistance in this line. 


I wish to fix in the minds of the scholars in our school the 
events of creation week as they are recorded in the first chap- 
ter of Genesis. I do not believe one Bible reader in ten can 
tell, in proper order, what was created on the first day, second 
day, and so on through the ‘' week,’’ without referring to the 
text. So I want the coming generation, in our school at least, 
to be better posted. Now, to this end, do you, or any of the 
readers of your paper, know of any rhyme or jingle, or catch- 
word or verse, which would fix the creation in proper order in 
the minds of children? We have such rhymes for getting the 
apostles’ names, the months of the year with the days in each, 
and similar aids to memory in other events. If there is noth- 
ing of the kind, will not some reader of The Sunday School 
Times prepare and publish such an aid to memory in the mat- 
ter of the creation ? 

In an editorial which appeared in these columns a 
few weeks ago, at the time of the creation lesson, at- 
tention was called to the order of the acts of creation, 
in a most suggestive quotation from Professor Elmslie, 
as follows : ‘‘ The six days fall into two parallel sets 
of three, whose members finely correspond. The 
first set presents us with three vast empty tenements 
or habitations ; the second set furnishes these with 
occupants, The first day gives us the sphere of light ; 
the fourth day tenants it with sun, moon, and stars. 
The second day presents the realm of air and water ; 
the fifth day supplies the inlabitants,—birds and 
fishes. The third day produces the habitable dry 
land, and the sixth stocks it with animals and 
men.’’ It is not difficult to remember this division 
of the six days into pairs of three days each, the three 
days of the first pair corresponding with the three days 
of the second pair. That is, days one and four give 
us the sphere of light and its inhabitants, sun, moon, 
and stars ; days two and five, air and water and their 
inhabitants, fowls and fish ; days three and six, dry 
land and its inhabitants, men and animals. If, how- 
ever, readers of The Sunday School Times know of a 
verse or other mnemonic aid to remembering the days 
of creation, the Editor will be glad to hear from them. 
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COMMON VERSION 


38 And Pha’radh said unto his servants, 
Can we find such a one as this is, a man in 
whom the Spirit of God is ? 

39 And Pha‘radh said unto Joseph, Foras- 
much as God hath shewed thee all this, 
there is none so discreet and wise as thou art: 

40 Thou shalt be over my house, and ac- 
cording unto thy word shall all my people be 
ruled: only in the throne will | be greater 
than thou. 

41 And Pha’radh said unto Joseph, See, I 
have set thee over all the land of Egypt. 

42 And Pha’radh took off his ring from his 
hand, and put it upon Joseph's hand, and 
arrayed him in vestures of fine linen, and put 
a gold chain about his neck ; 

43 And he made him to ride in the second 
chariot which he had; and they cried before 
him, Bow the knee: and he made him ruder 
over all the land of Egypt. 

44 And Pha’radh said unto Joseph, I am 
Pha’radh, and without thee shall no man lift 
up his hand or foot in all the land of Egypt. 

45 And Pha’radh called Joseph's name 


Lesson 3. October 20. 
Genesis 41 : 38-49. 


Joseph Exalted 


(Read Genesis, chapters 41-43.) Memory verses: 


Golden Text: Them that honor me I will honor.—1I Sam. 2 : 30 


AMERICAN REVISION 


38 And Pharaoh said unto his servants, Can 
we find such a one as this, a man in whom 
the spirit of God is? 39 And Pharaoh said 
unto Joseph, Forasmuch as God hath showed 
thee all this, there is none so discreet and 
wise as thou: 40 thou shalt be over my 
house, and according unto thy word shall all 
my people 'be ruled: only in the throne will 
I be greater than thou. 41 And Pharaoh 
said unto Joseph, See, I have set thee over all 
the land of Egypt. 42 And Pharaoh took 
off his signet ring from his hand, and put it 
upon Joseph's hand, and arrayed him in ves- 
tures of ? fine linen, and put a gold chain about 
his neck; 43 and he made him to ride in the 
second chariot which he had ; and they cried 
before him, * Bow the knee: and he set him 
over all the land of Egypt. 44 And Pharaoh 
said unto Joseph, I am Pharaoh, and without 
thee shall no man lift up his hand or his foot 
in all the land of Egypt. 45 And Pharaoh 
called Joseph's name Zaphenath-paneah ; and 


COMMON VERSION 


Zaph’nath-p4-a-né’ah ; and he gave him to 
wife As’e-nath the daughter of Pé-tiph’e-rah 
priest of On. And Joseph went out over a// 
the land of Egypt. 

46 | And Joseph was thirty years old when 
he stood before Pha’radh king of Egypt. And 
Joseph went out from the presence of Pha’- 
radh, and went throughout all the land of 
Egypt. 

47 And in the seven plenteous years the 
earth brought forth by handfuls. 

48 And he gathered up all the food of the 
seven years, which were in the land of pt, 
and laid up the food in the cities - the food 
of the field, which was round about every 
city, laid he up in the same. 

49 And Joseph gathered corn as the sand of 
the sea, very much, until he left numbering ; 
for #¢ was without number. 


39-41 


AMERICAN REVISION 


he gave him to wife Asenath, the daughter of 
Potiphera priest of On. And Joseph went 
out over the land of Egypt. 

46 And Joseph was thirty years old when 
he stood before Pharaoh king of Egypt. 
And Joseph went out from the presence of 
Pharaoh, and went throughout all the land of 
Egypt: 47 And in the seven plenteous years 
the earth brought forth by handfuls. 48 And 
he gathered up all the food of the seven years 
which were in the land of Egypt, and laid up 
the food in the cities: the food of the field, 
which was round about every city, laid he up 
in the same. 49 And Joseph laid up grain 
as the sand of the sea, very much, until he 
left off numbering ; for it was without num- 
ber. 


1 Or, order themselves Or, do homage *% Or, cotton % Abrech, probably an Egyptian word, similar 


in sound to the Hebrew word meaning ¢o kneel. 


The American Revision copyright, 11, ty Thomas Neleon and Sona. 


































Lesson Calendar 


Fourth Quarter, 1901 
1. October 6.—Joseph Sold into Egypt. ....... Gen. 37: 12-36 
2. October 13.—Joseph in Prison. ...... Gen, 39 : 20 to 40:15 
3. October 20.—Joseph Exalted........ Gen. 41 : 38-49 
4. October 27.--Joseph and his Brethren... .... Gen, 45 : 1-15 
5. November 3.—Death of Joseph... .. 1.44. Gen. 50 : 15-26 
6. November 10.—Israel Oppressed in Egypt... . . Exod. 1: 1-14 
7. November 17.—The Childhood of Moses... . . Exod. 2: 1-10 
8. November 24.—World’s Temperance Lesson... . . Isa. 5 : 8-30 
9g. December 1.—The Call of Moses. . ........ Exod, 3 : 1-12 
10. December 8.—Moses and Pharaoh ........ Exod, 11 : 1-10 
as. December 15.—The Passover. .......... Exod. 12 : 1-17 
se. December aa—{ or ty haath 9:37 


13. December 29.— Review. 
¢ 


Wisdom is God s sift to those who gather knowledge. 


a 


International Home Readings 


MoN.—Gen. 41: 1-13. Pharaoh's dream. 


TUES.—Gen, 41 : 14-32. ‘The dream interpreted. 

WED.—Gen. 41 : 23-45. 

THURS,—Gen. 41 : 46-57. 
FRI.—Acts 7: 9-16. Stephen's reference. 
SAT.—Psa. 105 : 7-22. God's providence. 
SuN.—Rom, 8 : 18-28. Working for good. 

(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 

Reading Association.) 


\ Joseph exalted. 


b 


The man who can control himself in adversity shall 
rule others in prosperity. 


a 


The Lesson Outline 
By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


The Qualities of a Prince 
1. The Hamble Spirit : 
It is not in me (16). 
Ami I in the place of God ? (Gen. 50: 19.) 
tiumble himself... greatest in the kingdom (Matt. 18 : 2-4). 
a. The Insight of Paith : 

God shall give Pharaoh an answer (16). 
What God is about to do he hath declared (a5). 
God hath made me forget : .:. . fruitful (51, 52). 
God did send me before you (Gen. 45 : 5-7). 

2. The Divine Indwelling : 
A man in whom the Spirit of God is (38, 39). 


The Spirit of God dwelleth in you (1 Cor. 3 ! 16). 
Make our abode with him (John 14 : 27) 


4 aa “~ % 


4- Porethought in Pian : 
None so discreet and wise as thou art (39). 
Gathered up all the food of the seven years (47-49). 
Therefore be wise, O ye kings (Psa. 2 : 10). 
5- Promptness in Action : 
Joseph went... . throughout all the land (46). 


Whatsoever thy hand findeth. . . thy might (Eccl. 9: ro). 
We must work. . . while it is day (John g: 4). 


i 
The spirited life belongs to the spiritual man. 


3 2. 




















Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor Willis J]. Beecher, D.D. 


IME.—When Joseph wag thirty years old (v. 46). 
Say, 1763 B.C., within a century or two. 

PLace.—Egypt : the prison, the palace, the royal 
city, the whole land. 

INTERVENING EvENTS.—Joseph correctly interpreted 
the dreams of the officers of Pharaoh. The chief 
butler was restored to office, and the chief baker exe- 
cuted. Joseph, however, remained in the prison, 
doing his best, no matter how unfavorable the cir- 
cumstances, for two years more (41:1). Then Pha- 
raoh had his double dream of. the seven fat cows that 
were devoured by their seven lean successors, and the 


seven full ears of grain that were devoured by the 
seven thin ears. At the suggestion of the chief butler, 
Joseph was called, and gave an interpretation that 
was accepted, advising the king to store corn for the 
coming years of famine. 

PARALLEL PAsSAGES.—None. But see places which 


mention Joseph. 
bd 


Critical Notes 


Verses 37, 38.—Pharaoh holds a consultation with 
his advisers. They decide both that the advice which 
Joseph has just given is good, and that he is the 
proper man to carry it out.— The spirit of God: The 
doctrine of the one Spirit of God is recognized in the 
Old Testament as abundantly, though not as com- 
pletely, as in the New. Yet it is possible that in the 
mouth of Pharaoh the phrase means no more than a 
godlike spirit ; that is, a mind of great ability. 

Verses 39, 40.— Pharaoh announces this decision to 
Joseph.—Over my house: This phrase indicates the 
official position accorded to Joseph, like that of Ahi- 
shar in Solomon's cabinet, or of Eliakim in Heze- 
kiah’s (1 Kings 4 : 6; 2 Kings 18 : 18, 37). Compare 
the positions of lord steward or lord great chamber- 
lain under the English crown.—According unto thy 
word shall all my people be ruled: This translation is 
misleading. ‘‘ Upon thy mouth shall all my people 
kiss." The kiss is a token of homage. When Jo- 
seph speaks the people will do homage, will treat his 
orders with respect.— Only in the throne, etc.: He is 
second in rank only to Pharaoh, but other heads of 
departments may be of the same rank. 

Verses 41-46 a.—The announcement was followed, 
later, by an elaborate inauguration into office, which 
the narrator describes in four sections.. First came a 
declaration by Pharaoh : ‘‘ See, I have set thee over 
all the land of Egypt."’ Second came certain cere- 
monies : the handing over of the signet ring, the in- 
vestiture with the official garments and gold chain, 
the chariot ride, and the proclamation, ‘‘ thus setting 
him over all the land of Egypt.’ Third came an- 
other declamation of Pharaoh: ‘‘And without thee 
shall no man lift up hand or foot in all the land of 
Egypt."’ Fourth, Pharaoh gave him a name and a 
wife, ‘‘and he came forth [being] over the land of 
Egypt.’ To this the narrator adds, “Joseph being 
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thirty years old when he stood before Pharaoh king of 
Egypt."'—Second chariot: The frequent mention of 
chariots in this narrative is one of several conclusive 
proofs that. this was not one of the shepherd kings, 
but as late as the eighteenth dynasty. — Bow the knee : 
The word is aérek, perhaps originally Babylonian, 
and signifying reverend wise man. But see margin 
of the Revised Version.—And he made him ruler : 
In the Revised Version, ‘‘and he set him.’’ The 
verb is an infinitive. The effect of the several cere- 
monies was ‘‘to set him over all the land.’’ —Zaphe- 
nath-paneah: Perhaps an Egyptian equivalent of 
abrek.—Asenath ; Social standing was essential to Jo- 
seph’s success in his new duties, so he is married 
into an Egyptian family of high rank.—And Joseph 
went out over the land: The word just as naturally 
means ‘‘came out.'’ At the close of his inauguration, 


al 
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Joseph came forth duly set over the land. It is often 
said that. Joseph was made grand vizier. For this 
there is no proof. For the purposes of his depart- 
ment his authority extended over all Egypt. The 
account reiterates this. But there is no hint that 
he had authority for any other purpose. Other heads 
of departments may have received similar honors, 
and may, like him, have used the royal signet. 
Verses 4646-49.—And Joseph went out: Better, 
‘*came out.’’ This is not a repetition of the last 
clause of verse 45, but an account of Joseph's enter- 
ing-upon the work that had been appointed him. 
AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


% 


We are not fit to have the care of others till we 
have learned that God cares for us. 


al 


The Hebrew Viceroy of Egypt 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


OSEPH’S forgiving saying to his brethren, ‘It 
\? was not you that sent me hither, but God,’’ 
states the truth underlying the whole narrative. The 
chief lesson to be learned from the swift and violent 
alternations of fortune, to which he was subject, is not 
that men are like shuttlecocks, tossed up and down 
by random blows, either of blind chance or of hostile 
men, but that they are moved and guided by one 
loving will, which weaves malice and murderous in- 
tents into its great web, and uses unconscious men 
and women to effect its purposes. The point of a 
wheel that is at the top at one moment, is at the bot- 
tom at the next ; but the wheel moves on steadily on 
its course, and the revolutions advance it to its goal. 
The naked boy in the pit, the sad captive in the 
prison, the favorite of Pharaoh, were equally set in 
these places by God, though envy and balked lust 
and a despot’s whim were the immediate occasions of 
the violently contrasted conditions. Life's bewilder- 
ing mutations would look very differently if we hab- 
itually grasped the calming confidence that opposite 
states, such as joy and sorrow, elevation and depres- 
sion, gain and loss, came from one source, and tended 
to one end, as surely as the opposite motions of two 
cog-wheels, working into each other, result in the 
forward motion of the hands of a watch. 

The lesson, first, shows us the sudden change from 
the prison to the palace. To us it seems strange that 
so rapid a promotion should be possible, and little 
short of madness to make a man a vizier because he 
had hit upon the interpretation of a dream, which in- 
terpretation could not be verified for fourteen years 
yet. But the story is not only true to the ways of 
Eastern despots, but has a correct local color ; for it is 
abundantly proved by the monuments that the Egyp- 
tians attached great importance to dreams, and highly 
honored and rewarded their interpreters. Despots 
prefer to make slaves their favorites, 2 they are 
usually more subservient, being entirely iependent 
on the sovereign’'s whim, and if they are hated by 
those whom they have supplanted all the better, for 
then they are the more likely to be facile instruments 
in the hands of their only protector. No doubt, 
Joseph earned bitter animosity. from Pharaoh's coun- 
selors, and Pharaoh would be partly influenced by 
his desire to annoy. them, and-so. to get Joseph into 
his own hands, in the ostentatious favors heaped on 
him. . , 
The gauds -of - office,-with which the new favorite 
was decorated, are. all characteristically Egyptian, — 
the signet. ring, the linen robes,-the gold chain, can 
all be paralleled from the mofiuments. The myste- 


rious ‘‘ Abrek,’’ which has not yet been clearly ex- 
plained, is, at all events, a salutation or command 
intended to do honor, whether it means ‘‘ bow the 
knee,’’ or is a proclamation of style or title. The 
whole authority in the kingdom was devolved on 
Joseph, and Pharaoh, as despotic monarchs are apt to 
do, keeps only the royal title and its privileges, and 
shifts its duties on to the vizier’s shoulders. It is the 
story repeated over and over again, and it generally 
ends either in the monarch’s becoming jealous of 
the minister, and sending him a bowstring, or in the 
minister's thinking that he may as well have the title 
also, and sending the bowstring to the monarch. 
Joseph had a conscience, and was content to take 
the place assigned him by God, whether it were in a 
dungeon or in a palace. He was the same man in 
both extremes of fortune, like an accurately compen- 
sated watch, which will beat true and at the same 
speed, whether at the pole or the equator. So should 
we all be ; so may we all be, if we do as Joseph did, 
—feel God’s hand in our changes. If we set him 
always before us, we shall not be greatly moved. 
Joseph was thoroughly Egyptianized outwardly. 
An Egyptian name and an Egyptian wife, chosen 
from a high-priestly family, completed the metamor- 
phosis, begun by the linen robes, and the gold chain. 
According to the most recent authorities (Hastings’s 
Bible Dictionary, I, 665),, his own name means, 
‘*God speaks [and] he lives,’’ his wife’ s, ‘‘ Devoted to 
(the goddess) Neith ;’’ and his father-in-law’s, ‘‘ He 
whom the sun-god gives.’’ So the Hebrew monotheist 
was plunged into the wide sea of polytheism. How 
far he may have carried his conformity we know not, 
but we do know that he continued a worshiper of 
Jehovah, and, Egyptianized as he was in garb and 
associations, was true to his race and his father’s God. 
The Jews have all through their long martyrdom 
shown two apparently opposite characteristics, —ex- 
treme flexibility and power of adapting themselves to 
the most various national ways, and _ inflexibility 
which will die rather than change their faith. Joseph 
seems to have had both characteristics. So had the 
medieval Jews, who were often the favorites and min- 
isters of the Arab kings in Spain, and so have a mul- 
titude of the race in all ages and countries. The 
toughest steel is the most flexible. It is well when 
we do as Rome does, when we are at Rome, in all 
matters that do not touch conscience or our relations 
to.God, but can say ‘‘ No,’’ and stand to it to the 
death, if we-are called on to burn even a grain of in- 
cense-on a false God's altar. 
Like every man that does any good in the world, 
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Joseph was more concerned about the duties than the 
trappings of his office. He ‘‘ stood before Pharaoh ’’ 
to be invested with his authority, but he soon ‘ went 
out over the land of Egypt,’’ and probably left the 
linen robe and the gold chain for Asenath to take 
care of. High office means heavy duties. The gauds 
or the pay are-not the principal things. ‘‘ Whosoever 
will be chief among you, let him be your servant.’’ 
These adventitious accompaniments of position at- 
tract base natures only. If a man has a noble sense 
of his duty to the commonwealth, and, most of all, if 
he has the spirit of Jesus Christ, he will rise above 
all these, and will feel that, whether his place be 
high or low, the main thing for him to be concerned 
about is not what he can get, either of distinction, 
honor, or profit, but what he can do to help his fel- 
lows. Dignity is a burden. 

Joseph set the example of wise foresight and provi- 
dent economy, which is as needful for states as for 
families or individuals. Possibly his procedure in 
ainassing the surplus harvest for seven years, and 
then selling it back to the producers, smacks rather 
of the oppressive ways of Eastern monarchies ; but 
we should need to know more than we do of the 
land tenure and other points before pronouncing on 
that matter. But this we may well learn for our- 
selves, that the purest faith in God should be accom- 
panied by foresight, that in the day of prosperity we 
should not forget that a darker day will surely come, 
and that they who have best used the sunny hours 
will best endure darkness and storm. Not only in 
economy as to money, but in regard to far higher 
things, we are to ‘‘lay up for a rainy day.’’ God 
gives us the faculty of anticipation that we may look 
ahead, and, while not worried about to-morrow, may 
take future certainties into view, and provide for what 
we know imay come, and for what we are sure must 
come. *'Go to the ant,... consider her ways and 
be wise.”’ 

MANCHESTER, ENGLAND, 

“ 


Prosperity often results from the union of the human 
providence vith the divine. 


‘net 


Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


N GOD'S conduct of affairs, positions, exalted or 
debased, are the result of previously attained 
character. In all finalities God conducts affairs. 
Joseph was made head of a department because in 
every relation he had shown integrity, ability, a heart 
of hope, a hand of help, and all in consequence of 
faith in and communion with God. 

Pharaoh perceived that God was in him by his 
giving him an interpretation of his dreams. It had 
proved true in the case of the chief butler, and would 
in the case of the chief ruler. He perceived that 
Joseph was discreet and wise (v. 39), from his conduct 
in the house of Potiphar, in his administration of the 
prison, and in the advice about the fourteen coming 
years. 

He had honors and retinue to correspond with his 
position. 

He took an Egyptian to wife, as did Abraham, but 
he brought up his two sons as Israelites, and made 
them the heads of the-two tribes, Ephraim and Ma- 
nasseh. 

What circumstances could be more bitter than those 
of Joseph's early life ? what fidelity and integrity more 
constant ? what reliance on God more firm? what final 
vindication and exaltation more complete ? 

Examples of equal exaltation as rewards of fidelity 
abound in our land and day.. Name a few, not to 
dazzle with false hopes, but to incite to present fidelitv. 

UNIVERSITY PARK, COLO. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By the late Professor Albert L. Long, D.D. 


n ND Pharaoh took. off his signet ring. from his 

hand, and put it upon Joseph's hand, and 
arrayed him in vestures of fine linen, and put a gold 
chain about his neck ; and he made him to ride in 
the second chariot which he had ; and they cried be- 
fore him, Bow the knee : and he set him over all the 
land of Egypt.’’ 

This is a notable example of sudden exaltation from 
the lowliest station to the highest, such. as are abun- 
cantly met with in the annals of all Oriental nations. 
‘The high post of grand vizier has been often filled by 
one who came up from a menial position by the force 
of his executive ability. The delegation of authority 
by means of Pharaoh's signet-ring shows the true 
Oriental character of the narrative. No order or 
warrant or document of any kind would have royal 
authority unless it bore the impress of that royal seal, 
to counterfeit which was punishable with death. The 
possession of this seal, which was worn either on the 
finger or suspended from the neck by a silken cord, 
was Joseph's guaranty of office as viceroy, and from 
his word there was no appeal. When he appeared in 
public, the officer whe went before him called out, 
“‘Abrech.'' About the etymology of this word there 
is considerable doubt. ‘This is the only place in which 
it occurs in the Scriptures. Our translators have ren- 
dered it by the words - Bow the knee,"’ and Wilkin- 
son says it is what the Egyptian camel-drivers call out 
to their camels to make them kneel down to receive 
their loads. Assyriologists generally regard it as a 
Babylonian loan-word, and not a verb but a substan- 
tive, to be translated ‘‘ grand vizier,’’ ‘‘ viceroy.’’ 

Among all Oriental nations, but more especially 
among the Persians, the name Yussuff (Joseph), is 
one of the most popular personal names. Their 
legends make special mention of his personal beauty. 
He is called ‘‘ the beautiful Joseph,’’ and his life story, 
with all kinds of curious variations illustrative of his 
virtuous conduct, is narrated to eager listeners in the 
Persian harem, as well as in the Bed’ween camps. 
His exaltation to power is an attractive theme with 
the people generally, and some of the cheap colored 
prints sold by the booksellers represent him as riding 
in great state through the streets, while the wretched 
woman, through whose false accusation he had been 
cast into prison, prostrates herself before his horse's 
feet, begging for mercy. 

bd 


The highest rewards lie not so much in royal con- 
ditions as in regal character. 


a a 


Deference to Eastern Rulers 
By Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie 


Fw of the most’ picturesque sights among the 
. thousand and one ever-varying phases of Ori- 
ental life that strike the stranger in Cairo to-day is the 
sais, or ‘*runner,’’ a very ancient type of character 
that it is most interesting to find perpetuated to the 
present time. The sight of him running before the 
carriage of his lord, clearing the road, and making the 
people turn to right and left so that his master may 
have an unimpeded passage, sometimes calling out in a 
loud voice and using his long wand when necessary to 
enforce attention to his office, gives us a tolerably 
exact picture of an every-day incident in the life of 
Joseph exalted ; for Pharaoh ‘‘ made him to ride in 
the second chariot which he had; and they [the run- 
ners] cried before him: Bow the knee"' (Gen. 41 : 
43; comp. Esther 6 : 9-11 and Matt. 3 : 3). 

In Palestine also, in ancient times, runners preczeded 
the chariots of kings and lords. Samuel did not hide 
from the people that the king they were choosing to 
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reign over them would take their sons to ‘‘ run before 
his chariots"? (1 Sam. 8 : 11), and how truly this pre- 
diction was fulfilled We may judge from. the conduct 
of ‘the ambitious Adonijah, who «prepared him 
charidts and horsemen, and fifty men to run before 
him" (1 Kings 1 : 5). 

SCHWEIR, Mt. LEBANON, SyRIA. 





Superintendents or. pastors are cordially in- 
vited to send ta the Editor statements of methods 
used during the past summer, by which attend- 
ance ts kept up to a high average throughout 
the hot season. 











The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


MAN in whom the spirit of God is (v. 38). Let 
skeptics dispute as they will about the possibil- 
ity of the spirit of God dwelling in a human form, 
there are some characters which the world has never 
attempted to explain on any other theory. They are 
too beautiful, too tender, too unworldly, to be ac- 
counted for by any other supposition. There is a 
greater difference between them and ordinary people 
than between a diamond and a lump of common coal. 
You may say that the one is the same as the other 
all you want to, but you will never persuade others, 
nor yourself, that there is not a difference like that be- 
tween heaven and earth. Standing befe e a diamond 
and a lump of coal, a saint and a man of the world, 
we instinctively trace the one to the indwelling of light, 
and the other to God. Humanity will never see the 
day when its Josephs and Elijahs and Johns and 
Fenelons will not be explained in this way. They 
are ‘‘men of God.'’ God dwells in them. And 
when you find them, they stand in a rank and cate- 
gory by themselves. ‘‘Can we find such a one as 
this ?’’ asked Pharaoh in astonishment. And the 
voice of humanity answers, ‘‘ No, unless you find 
another in whom the ‘spirit of God’ dwells."’ 

Forasmuch as God hath showed thee all this, there 
is none so discreet and wise (v. 39). As there is a 
beauty in character which God's originating spirit 
alone can account for, so there is a wisdom of the 
soul which can only be explained by his indwelling 
light. There is a knowledge, there is a wisdom, there 
is a discretion, which can be acquired by experience 
and education. But the world has always insisted 
that there is another sort of insight which cannot. 
Humanity has traced it to ‘‘ inspiration,’’ to a sudden 
flash of light shot into the soul by the God of all 
truth. At any rate, it is certain that the greatest 
scholars sometimes lack it, while it is often seen scin- 
tillating from the souls of the ignorant ; and it is the 
verdict of all the past ages that ‘: spiritual things’’ are 
‘« spiritually discerned,’’ and that ‘‘ holy men"’ have 
spoken ‘‘ as they were moved by the Holy Ghost.’’ If 
you wish to know bird lore, you dwell among the 
birds ; if that of animals, with animals; if that of 
children, with children ; if that of sages, with sages. 
That which is their essence penetrates you. And 
those who, wishing to know the mind of God, spend 
much time in his presence, are penetrated by his 
spirit and filled with his wisdom. 

Put it [his ring upon Joseph's hand, and arrayed 
him in vestures, etc. (v. 42). I'll not deny him the 
right to have enjoyed his decorations. I cannot help 
feeling a little more respectable when I get the new 
suit on. It's in human nature, and it’s right. Nor 
will I deny that decorations may develop a noble 
self-respect. But while fine feathers do make fine 
birds, they cannot make noble men. At thirty, Joseph 
was young enough to have been tickled, but wise 
enough not to have been spoiled, by his trinkets. 
The trouble with decorations and bedizenments is that 
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they stifle the soul itself. One time a boy was gilec«! 
to take a part in a parade, and when it was over he wes 
dead. The gold had stopped the pores. I have seen 
fine clothes and jewelry do-that for men and women 
a good deal older than Joseph. 

And he gathered up all the food of the seven [ plen- 
teous| years (v. 48). There is nothing in this world 
more certain than that periods come-in the lives of all 
people which correspond to those seven plenteous 
years. And they pass. Wait until you have seen a 
couple of score of years or so, and you will find out 
There are times when, no matter how much you sow, 
you can't reap ; nor how much you push, you can’t 
budge ; nor how hard you try to stop the leaks, the 
water keeps running in. Then the wheel goes 
round, and things begin to come your way. If you are 
a wise man, you will attend to your business now, for 
it won't last forever. Make hay while your sun 
shines. I should not be surprised to learn that with 
the average man there would not be over seven of 
those plenteous years in a whole lifetime. They are 
great—while they last. Everything comes easy. 
The manna and the quails seem to drop out of the 
heavens, Why it is so, no one knows. Why it does 
not stay so, none can tell. Nevertheless, ‘‘ there is a 
tide in the affairs of men-which, taken at the ebb, 
leads on to fortune.’" ‘ But,’’ interposes Lowell, 
‘« there is no gulf stream setting forever in one direc- 
tion.’’. Ah, those plentiful years ! How many an old 
gray-headed fellow, sitting in the chimney corner, is 
vainly wishing he had put their fruits in his granary 
instead of scattering them to the four winds ! 

CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

% 


Wise forethought is an obviates of faith. 
oe 
Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


E HAVE been in much darkness lately, so far 
as the story of Joseph is concerned. To-day 
we see the light dawning. After reviewing lesson 





facts, put on the board the words Light Dawns. Un- 
LIGHT DAWNS 
EMEMBERED 
JOSEPH He tease 
EWARDED 











der that put the word Joseph. Now call out how the 
butler at last Remembered Joseph, after having for- 
gotten him for so long. Put down that word. This 
remembrance was quickly followed by the act of the 
king releasing the prisoner. Put the word Released 
down. Then comes the interpreting of the king’s 
dreams, and the reward that he gave Joseph by ex- 
alting him above all others in his realm. Put down 
the word Rewarded. But the king's reward was not 
all that Joseph received. He also was rewarded by 
God, in that he had the approval of a good conscience 
and also the chance to help millions of his fellowmen, 
and in the end he became the savior of his own family. 
New York City. 


ae 
Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


(References in parentheses afe to *‘ Bible Songs "’) 


** The God of Abraham praise."’ Psalm 146 : 5-10. 


‘*A charge to keep I have." (217 : 3-7.) 

- . : - Psalm 105 : 11-22. 
O God of mercy, God of might. (152 : 5-8.) 

** Blest are the pure in heart.’ Psalm 1 : 1-6.) 

‘** Nearer, my God, to thee." ( : I-3-) 

** My God, how endless is thy love !"’ Psalm tes ) 


* New every morning is the love."’ 


Psalm 8Q : 13-18. 
*O worship the King all glorious above."’ 


(12am : 11-14.) 
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For the Primary Teacher 


By George H. Archibald 


I. Topic for the Quarter: Old Testament Stories 
Illustrating God’s Care. 


i. Lesson Truth : God Honors Those who Honor 


Him. 
Hl. Golden Text: Zhem that honor me I will honor. 
—1I Sam. 2: 30. 


IV. Result Sought : 
Assurance that faithfulness will be rewarded. 


V. Starting-Points : 

(Nore.—Starting-point No. 1 is used in the development of this 
lesson. The other is merely suggestive, and may. be used by the 
teacher. if preferred.) 

1. Review of Joseph's life. 
2. Dreams. 


VIL. Steps in the Teaching Process 
1. PREPARATION FOR LESSON STORY. 

What is the name of the boy about whom we have 
been learning for two Sundays? Where was his 
home? What was his father's name? On what 
errand did his father send him one day? Instead of 
letting him go back home, what did his brothers do 
with him? Where did the merchants take him? 
What did they do with him when they got to Egypt? 
What work did he have to do while he was with the 
Tich man? What happened to him when his mistress 
told a wrong story about him? What did the keeper 
of the prison trust him with ? 

2. THE Lesson Story. 

One day two new prisoners came to the prison 
where Joseph was., These two men were the butler 
and the baker from the king's household. They had 
done some things which the king did not like, and so 
he cast them into prison. The keefer gave Joseph 
the charge of these men. One night both of them 
dreamed strange dreams. Dreams do not usually 
have any meaning, but these had, and the butler and 
baker were anxious to find some one who could ex- 
plain them. When Joseph came to see the men the 
next morning, they told the dreams to him. Then 
God showed Joseph how to explain their dreams for 
them. He said to the butler, ‘‘ Your dream means 
that the king will pardon you, and very soon you will 
be taken back to your place in the king’s household. 
Then Joseph told the butler how he himself came to 
be there in prison, and said, ‘‘ When all is well with 
you again, I pray you plead with the king for me 
that I also may be taken out of prison.’’ Joseph 
then told the king’s baker the meaning of his dream. 
These dreams came true in a véry short time, and the 
butler went back to the king's palace. For a long 
time Joseph hoped that the butler would remember 
to speak to the king about him, but he had to wait 
two whole years before the butler remembered to do 
as Joseph had asked. One day, at the end of that 
time, a servant came from the king to Joseph, and 
told him that he was wanted at the palace. So Joseph 
dressed himself up in his best clothes, and went with 
the man at once. He was brought in before the king. 
Pharaoh, for that was the king’s name, said to him : 
‘*T have dreamed a dream, and can find no one who 
can explain it. My butler has told me that you can 
understand and explain dreams."’ 

So Joseph said to Pharaoh, ‘«I, by myself, cannot 
understand your dream, but God can show me the 
meaning of it, and I will tell it to you.’ Then Pha- 
raoh told Joseph his dream. God showed Joseph 
how to explain this, and so he said to Pharaoh: ‘‘In 


this dream God has shown the king what is about to 
come to pass. For seven years there wiil be plenty 
of food and drink in this land, but after those years 
will come seven more of great famine, when there 
will be very little to eat or drink in all the land. 
Now let the king find a man who is wise, and give 
him charge over all the land, so that, in the seven 
years of plenty, he may save up food enough for the 
seven years of famine.’’ Pharaoh believed what 
Joseph said, and when he saw that God was with 
Joseph, he said, ‘Can we find a better man than 
Joseph to do this work ? « Because God has made him 
so wise, I will make him the ruler over my house and 
over all «my people, and he will see that the food is 
all gathered for the time of famine.’’ Then Pharaoh 
gave Joseph his ring and splendid clothes to wear, 
and let him ride in one of his own chariots. You see 
Joseph had honored God through all his life, and this 
was the way in which God was now honoring. him, 
Joseph was still faithful, and did the work which Pha- 
raoh had given him to do. Next Sunday we shall 
hear still more about Joseph. 


3. TRANSITION. 

What two men came to the prison where Joseph 
was? What did Joseph do for them? What did 
Joseph ask the butler todo forhim? Afte. a long 
while, who sent to the prison for Joseph? What did 
the king want Joseph to. do? What did Joseph tell 
him that his dream meant? What did the king do 
for Joseph when he saw that God was with him ? 

4. THE TRUTH EMPHASIZED, 

What kind of a boy did we say Joseph was? How 
did he do his work in the rich man’s house? Why 
did the keeper of the prison trust Joseph? What is 
our Golden Text to-day? How did Joseph honor 
God? Why did God honor Joseph ? 


Vil. Summary of Lesson Steps 


God Honors 














The Truth th * 
Emphasized. ose who 
pe areca Honor Him. 
= Questions on the Lesson 
Transition. | Story which Draw from 
the Children the Lesson 
Truth. 
The +sson age 
Story. Joseph Exalted. 





Preparation 
for Lesson 
Story. 


| Review of Joseph's Previous Life. 


Vili. Blackboard Illustrations 





JOSEPH HONORED COD 








PALACE 
GOD HONORED JOSEPH 





PRISON 











IX. Pictures for the Children 

Joseph Interpreting Pharaoh's Dream, by Doré. 

(For information as to where this and other pictures 
may be obtained, see ieaflet, which will be furnished 
free by the Editor of The Sunday School Times. This 
leaflet also contains valuable suggestions as to how to 
make the best use of these primary helps, with a se- 
lected list of books useful for primary teachers. ) 

MONTREAL, CANADA. 


Honors belong only to the honorable, 
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For the Intermediate Teacher 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


HE story of Joseph was told in the Bible to show 
how God provided a place for his people to train 
them to inherit the promised land. The wonderful 
providence of God is the great lesson taught. But 
you will place your emphasis on the honor that comes 
to one who wholly devotes himself to carrying out the 
plans of God, even though he but dimly understands 
them. Therefore you will lead your class to see that 
Joseph’s success was due to these three things : 

1. His Confidence in God. Show your pupils how 
this brilliant, handsome youth devoted all his wonder- 
ful gifts to God with unshaken faith in him. He 
learned that trust through years of trial in being mis- 
understood at home, in slavery, and in prison. He 
learned it through the teaching of his father that a 
great promise to bless all nations was entrusted to 
him. Every one possessed by the conviction that he 
is called to work with God in establishing his king- 
dom on earth will train himself for holy service. 
‘Every one that hath this hope set on him purifieth 
himself, even as He is pure.’* ’ 

2. His Confidence in Himself. It was, perhaps, 
too great in early life, for his telling of his dreams 
got him into trouble. But it was based, not on self- 
conceit, but on his trust in God. Trace its growth in 
his life. His manner convinced his master, Potiphar, 
that the Lord was with him. He resisted a great 
temptation because he held himself in high esteem as 
a servant of God (Gen. 39:9). His first words to 
Pharaoh were an assurance that God would speak 
through him : ‘‘It is notin me: God shall give Pha- 
raoh an answer of peace.'’ Note the names he gave 
to his children as evidence of his confidence of suc- 
cess (41 : 51, 52). See what he said to his brethren 
of the way God used him for their good (45 : 5, 7, 8). 
Show how Pharaoh recognized Joseph's worth, and 
why (41 : 38, 39). Joseph had a high opinion of him- 
self because he rightly estimated his value to God in 
carrying out his plans. 

3. His Confidence in his Fellowmen. Show his 
reasons for distrusting them,—in the cruelty and 
treachery of his brothers, the injustice done to him 
by Potiphar, the neglect of the butler to whom he was 
kind in the prison. But show how Joseph rose above 
injustice and ill-treatment from others, and cultivated 
a cheerful, unselfish interest in the welfare of his fel- 
lowmen. Emphasize this as the secret of success, the 
evidence of greatness. As a slave, Joseph became 
invaluable to his master. In prison his service to the 
prisoners and their keeper raised him to a position of 
the highest trust. In the place next to Pharaoh he 
bore the name which characterized him as provider of 
bread for the people (Gen. 41 : 45). 

The measure of success is the degree in which men 
make themselves valuable to others. Multitudes, 
jealous lest they shall render service too great in pro- 
portion for the pay they receive, regard their employers 
as enemies, and come to be regarded in the same way 
by their employers. Both are trying to make others 
serviceable to them, instead of making themselves 
serviceable to others. From these causes spring the 
strikes and other labor troubles so much discussed as 
social problems. 


Suggestive Questions 

1. Patience. How long was Joseph aslave? How 
long was he in prison? Why was it especially hard 
for him, in that period of his life, to be patient? 
How did he keep a cheerful spirit ? 

2. Providence. “What reason had Joseph to ex- 
pect that God would deliver him out of slavery and 
prison? What was the motive of his life? What 
encouragement had he to trust in God ?_ What testi- 
mony did he give that God was working through him ? 

3- Prosperity. What qualities in Joseph won for 
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him his place as ruler in Egypt? What were the feel- 
ings of his brothers toward him when they thought him 
more fortunate than they? What were his feelings 
toward those more fortunate than himself? What 
use did he make of his opportunities in prison ? What 
use of his opportunities when he was in power? 
What are the elements of success in life? 


Suggestive Topics 

To serve others best is to win success. A. T. Stew- 
art, the successful merchant, when asked how he had 
gained wealth, said : ‘‘ The only secret | know is that 
I started with the idea of becoming professionally and 
actually other people's me-chant. I saw lawyers and 
doctors tower up by making themselves precious to 
those they worked for. Jt was my favorite idea that 
this was the secret for the merchant. I kept steadily 
in eye comfort and freedom from disappointment for 
substantial’ purchasers."’ 

To serve God best is to serve others best. 

BosTON, 

“ 


The foreseeing man is he who turns the light of 
memory on the mysteries of to-morrow. 


soe 
The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
The Exaltation of Joseph 


I, THE GENERAL PREPARATION (Gen. 41). 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 

With the lesson of to-day comes the climax of 
Joseph's career, his exaltation to the post of prime 
minister or vizier to the Pharaoh of Egypt, the most 
honorable and responsible and powerful office open to 
aman of that day. As it came to Joseph, however, 
it was but an incident in his career, the natural result 
of the life he had already lived and the good deeds he 
had done. 

The Pharaoh had a startling dream, which seemed 
to him of great significance. Seven fat cattle and 
seven full ears of grain appeared, only to be devoured 
by cattle and ears which were lean and thin. Not 
one of his far-famed men of wisdom could interpret 
the dream, simple as its details were. 

At this juncture the chief of the cupbearers recol- 
lected the young man who had so cleverly and truly 
interpreted his dream of two years past, and told his 
master about him. 

At the summons of the Pharaoh, Joseph prepared 
himself to enter the court, ani presently stood in the 
royal presence. Modestly disclaiming other than a 
delegated power of interpretation, and ascribing his 
skill to God (vs. 16, 25), he explained that the strange 
visions portended seven years of abundant harvest, 
followed by seven years of devouring famine, and 
recommended that the Pharaoh take immediate meas- 
ures to guard against the inevitable distress occasioned 
by the latter. During the years of superabundance a 
fifth of the produce was to be stored away, so as to 
prevent the full effect of the years of dearth. 

Impressed by Joseph's wisdom, the Pharaoh chooses 
him to execute the policy suggested, and, with a 
suddenness only possible in a despotic and Oriental 
country, Joseph finds himself transferred from a 
prisoner's cell to the proudest position in the empire. 
With the shrewdness and method heretofore charac- 
teristic of him Joseph carried out his plans, and en- 
abted his royal master to ‘become within a few years 
the dictator of the ‘world around. 

This chaptér is of thrilling interest; not merely be- 
cause of the dramatic suddenness and compléteness 
of Jds¢ph’s triumph, but because: of the interesting 
dreams, and: because of the further dight thrown upon 
the’ manly and thoughtful Hero. » He. was net- only 
clevér, Gut wise and judicious ; fot ‘only able, diit 
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modest, undesirous of glory for himself, and reflect- 
ing it upon God (41 : 38, 39), both in intention and 
in fact. 

I]. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

‘Pipselisneeen'Os thems ore. ookpint eths ter, chon toe tia oe es 
them. For fuller information about books pon leaflet, which will be 
mailed free by the Editor.) 

The books referred to in the last study, namely, the 
article on ‘‘Joseph’’ by Canon Driver in the Hastings 
Bible Dictionary, the expositions of Dods, and the 
archeological studies ot Geikie and Tomkins, are the 
most valuable of the available books for the teacher. 
Meyer's ‘‘ Joseph : Beloved, Hated, Exalted,’’ is very 
helpful for practical lessons for life. 

III. QuEsTIONS FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION. 

(To. be: allotted, in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, 
to members of the class. The references in the brackets are to other 
lesson helps in this issue of ‘The Sunday School Times. ] 

1. Links in the Chain of Providential Action. (1.) 
Notice the links in this chain, beginning with the en- 
trance into Egypt and ending with the appointment as 
vizier [McLaren : | 1]. (2.) Does the historian lay 
especial emphasis upon any one link ? 

2. The Pharaoh's Dreams. (3.) Why should es- 
sentially the same idea be set forth twice in different 
forms ? 

3. Their Interpretation. (4.) Why were the Egyp- 
tian. sages unable to see what seems to be an obvious 
interpretation of the dreams? (5.) With what were 
the courtiers and king most impressed,—his explana- 
tion or his advice ? [Critical Notes : vs. 37, 38.] 


al 











The Jews in a New Light 


ABENT sua fata libelli (‘* Books have their 
fate’’). And the ‘* People of the Book ’’—the 
Jews—here have their story to tell of the workings of 
destiny these many thousand years (The Jewish En- 
cyclopedia. Prepared by more than four hundred 
Scholars and Specialists. Complete in twelve volumes. 
Vol. I. New York: The Funk and Wagnalls Co. $7 
to $9). And what a picturesque record it is, and how 
fascinating is the tale here unfolded! They have had 
long to wait before this scholarly self-vindication could 
be made possible. And here it is in the fulness of its 
strength and beauty, —the noble pattern, whose multi- 
tudinous threads run through the history of the world, 
and are interwoven with the highest and holiest striv- 
ings of humanity. We can almost see the shuttle fly, 
and feel the vibration of the loom. The weavers are 
patient and painstaking. They work swiftly and 
silently, with deft and eager fingers, and very soon 
we shall hope to see before us ‘‘ the coat of many 
colors which covereth the glory of Israel;'’ as Matthew 
Arnold once poetically remarked. Never before was 
such a work given to the world. It is a long and 
wistful dream realized,—a dream which sages and 
prophets have dreamed over and over again in the 
course ‘of the cénturies, and which was, until now, 
destined to remain a dream. 

Sirice the Talmud was wrought, in the early cen- 
tiiries of or era, no greater work has been produced 
than*this ; and one almost dares to assert, without fear 
of overstating the case, that the Jewish Encyclopedia 
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4. Joseph the Statesman. (6.) What was the ex- 
tent of his power, and what were its outward signs? 
[Critical Notes: vs. 39-46. Long. Howie.} (7.) 
Were Joseph's measures such as would receive public 
approval among ourselves to-day ? [McLaren : last .] 
(8.) Was he especially justified in selling the grain 
back to the Egyptians, instead of giving it to them ? 

5. The Character of Joseph. (9.) What character- 
istic traits of his are set forth in this chapter ? [War- 
ren: [J 1, 5-] 

6. tts Parallel with that of Christ, (10.) The 
Holy Spirit anticipated [the] most striking features 
[of the life of Christ] in the life of Joseph’’ (Meyer). 
To what extent is this remark true? 


IV. Some LEADING THOUGHTS. 


[For general discussion under the direction of the leader.] 


As Meyer remarks, it would be a grand result if 
Christians would carry into their business relations so 
evident a stamp of the spirit of God that every one 
would be led to give Him honor. 

Joseph is in the best sense a *‘ godly’’ man. His 
heart was spontaneous in attributing to God his won- 
derful success. 

Josepa was far-sighted and sagacious with all his 
piety. He was clearly of the Cromwellian type. 

YALE UNIVERSITY. 

« 


A man who is not ashamed of his past shall not be 
afraid of his future. 
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is the more important, because the more comprehen- 
sive, record of the genius of Israel. The Talmud is 
a sealed book to many Jews and to almost all non- 
Jews, despite the numerous translations of its parts into 
nearly every European tongue. To master its diction 
and idiom would require the close application of a 
lifetime. It presupposes an intimate knowledge of 
all Oriental (Semitic) languages, and, in order to read 
intelligently one page of its many thousand folios and 
commentaries, one must be well versed in all the 
wisdom of human lore. 

In the Jewish Encyclopedia, the first volume of 
which is issued, we have an excellent summary of the 
contents of the Talmud, its law, its saga, its quaint 
yet learned method of argumentation, its science and 
folklore, its wit and humor, and, above all, its ethics 
and humanity. | Let no one cavil at the Talmud now. 
It has its faults, but so have the Qu’ran, the Zend- 
avesta, and the. Vedas. If you are inclined to 
shake your head over the incantation formula of 
‘* Shabriri, Briri, Riri, Iri, Ri, /,’’ against blind- 
ness, or at others,—used to guard the child-bed of 
the Jewish woman against the wiles of Lilith, the 
demon, who is reputed to have been Adam's wife, 
—just turn to the annals of ancient Rome, and learn 
that the Jews merely borrowed these  uperstitions 
from them, as they obtained all mythical lore, such 
as the numberless . fancies concerning angels and 
demons; from Iran, during their exile in Babylonia. 
The articles ‘‘ Abracadabra,'’ ‘‘ Abraxas,’’ ‘« Agla,’”* 
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‘« Alpha and Omega,"’ and ‘‘ Amulets *' (illustrated), 
will enlighten you om this and kindred themes. Here 
the laity will learn, for the first time, that the Jews 
did something more than pronounce magical texts, or 
carry on hair-splitting discussions about minor points 
in Jewish law and ceremonial. This is an index 
of their achievements in every sphere of human 
activity, of their relations to the Church and the 
State, to Christianity, Zoroastrianism, and Islam. 
Here you may read what the Moslem view of Aaron, 
Abraham, Abel, and Adam is ; how much Muham- 
mad borrowed from Israel ; who his Jewish. teachers 
were, and in what manner the tenets of Islam were 
propagated by Jewish converts to that creed. 

The world may now learn, at last, that the Jew is not 
devoted to money-getting alone. Indeed, in former 
days he was by turns scholar, poet, commentator, 
soldier, statesman, and polyglot wanderer over the 
face of the earth, content to study and to pray, if he 
were only left alone with his Bible and his God. 
Here is related that wonderful struggle for survival 
amid persecution and tyranny, slander and falsehood, 
and a myriad hurtful misrepresentations, not always 
on the part of outside enemies, but, alas! all too 
often on the testimony of renegades like Abner 
(Alphonso) of Burgos, Petri Alfonso, and a host of 
others. Here is the story of a nation’s heroism,— 
‘‘the romance of martyrdom,’’ as Professor Schlei- 
den, the renowned Christian apologist of the Jews, 
has aptly called it. He it was, by the way, who first 
told the world that the Jews had no middle ages, in- 
tellectually speaking. They were the intermediaries, 
and, one might say, saviors, of the sciences of the 
middle ages ; and, to enumerate bibliographically the 
seryices they rendered as translators from the Greek 
and Arabic into Hebrew, Latin, Spanish, and Italian, 
has taken a great German Jewish savant, Professor 
M. Steinschneider of Berlin, fifty years of ardent re- 


search, the results of which are condensed in a large > 


octavo volume of twelve hundred pages. Turn to the 
articles, ‘‘Abraham*™ bar Hiyya Ha-Nasi,’’ ‘* Alfa- 
rabi,’’ and ‘‘ Anatolio,’’ for notable instances of their 
achievements in this field of investigation. The last- 
named article will tell you incidentally that Roger 
Bacon had Jewish collaborators, and that Michael 
Scot and Anatolio, both of whom conducted scientific 
investigations at the court of Frederick II, together 
opened to the Western world the treasure-house of 
Arabic learning. 

And thus examples could be multiplied indefi- 
nitely, which would show the Jew active in every 
conceivable capacity,—as astronomer, as inventor of 
the astrolabe, as discoverer and explorer, as linguist 
and interpreter to Columbus (whose ship surgeon was 
a Jew, and for whose expedition Jewish wealth and 
Jewish enterprise, and not the fabled court jewels 
of Queen Isabella, had to be provided), as physician- 
in-ordinary of popes and potentates, as vizier of ca- 
liphs, as minister of kings, as lion-tamer, diplomat, 
pugilist, musician, playwright, engraver, soldier, and 
patriot. Turn to the scholarly article on ‘‘ Alchemy,"’ 
written by the chief rabbi of the Spanish and Portu- 
guese congregation of London (a remarkable evidence 
of Jewish versatility in itself), and see how little Jews 
had to do with alchemy except as literature, though 
‘«Maria the Jewess’’ is said to have discovered 
‘* Bain-Marie’’ (illustrations on pp. 330, 331); then 
consult the exhaustive articles on ‘‘Agriculture’’ and 
‘‘Agricultural Colonies,’ to be able to refute the 
charge that Jews shirk manual labor and are averse to 
farming. There you may read that a Jew, one of 
Columbus's crew, first colonized Cuba and discovered 
tobacco, —not, as legend has it, Sir Walter Raleigh ; 
that the Jews, as early as 1531, transplanted the sugar 
cane from Madeira to Brazil, and thence, after their 
expulsion, to. the West Indies, where David Mercato’s 
invention of new sugar-mills revolutionized that indus- 
try in 1663. 
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But why continue? It would take up the entire 
issue of this paper to summarize, however briefly, the 
points of general interest and the wealth of informa- 
tion with which this first volume teems. It is a vol- 
ume to be perused with pleasure as well as profit, and 
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its make-up is in itself so attractive (typographically 
and artistically) that it forms a valuable contribution 
to the library of the world’s best literature. The Jew 
has told his story; he fears not the verdict of the 
world. 
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Noteworthy Novels of the Day 





HILE proceeding to set before the 
readers of The Sunday School Times 
a judgment upon the literary value 
of the contents of some recent nov- 
els, for the most .part by American 
authors, the publishers must be con- 
gratulated upon the general excel- 
lence of the books in mechanical outfit, print, proof- 
reading, paper, binding, and cover decoration. The 
illustrators also deserve high praise, the pictures being 
well worth study, those of C. O. De Land, in A Daugh- 
ter of New France, being especially artistic and ef- 
fective. 

When one lays down Zhe Crisis, by Winston 
Churchill (New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$1.50), he feels that he has lived over again those 
days of anxiety and suspense, of conflicting opinions, 
of faint hearts and brave souls, in the tumult of the 
Civil War. The story reads as if written of living 
men and women whom the author knew, and as 
though the events in their lives had been real. The 
plot is not one of great fascination, but the delinea- 
tion of character is. The strorig features of the story 
are in the portrayal of recent famous personages. 
The portraiture of the future presidential martyr, 
Lincoln, then a struggling lawyer, in unkempt cos- 
tume, indeed, yet swaying the minds of men, is a 
revelation. The style is that of Richard Carvel— 
easy and pleasant. There is nothing improbable in 
the story, which on many pages seems to photograph 
the American. soul. 

In Zhe Octopus (New York : Doubleday, Page, & 
Co. $1.50), by Frank Norris, we behold as in a pano- 
rama the immensities of the Great West, —the ranches 
with their endless fields of grain, the loneliness that 
appals the human spirit, and the Homeric life of men 
living strenuously in barbaric simplicity near the soil. 
The real struggle in this era of corporations is no 
longer between man and ncture, but in the greed of 
wealth against commonwealth. In bold and daring 
method, by a heaping up of adjectives that reminds 
one of Zola, the author marshals the opposing forces, 
groups his characters skilfully, and shows the terrific 
struggle in which soulless and aggregated capital wins 
by fraud under the cloak of law. Passages of superb 
descriptive power and of masculine literary energy 
abound in this ‘‘ Epic of the Wheat.’’ Its ethics 
need teaching in this day of anti-Mosaic and anti- 
Christian combinations. 

Two men—the one fiery, impetuous, brave, the 
other calm, resolute, and silent—and a maiden who 
influences the lives of both, are the chief characters in 
The Potter and the Clay, by Maud Howard Peterson 
(Boston : Lothrop Publishing Company. $1.50). Boy 
life in Scotland, army experiences in an American 
border fort, and then more military adventures in 
India, furnish the bases on which the clay of character 
is beaten, tempered, and molded. Valor and prin- 
ciple, cowardice and selfishness, are contrasted, with 
happy issue in faults amended and character estab- 
lished through noble sacrifice. The author excels in 
depicting conflicts of feeling. By a few bold touches 
she paints the background of scenery and describes 
difficult situations. This is a specimen of fiction that 
helps while it delights. 

Suggestive of Dumas, excessively rich in dramatic 


situafions and romantic charm, besides being over- 
crowded with incident, is Bertha Runkle’s 7he Hel- 
met of Navarre (New York : The Century Company. 
$1.50), a story of Paris in the time of the Leaguers 
and Henry IV. Apparently no other four days were 
so stuffed with astonishing details more or less pos- 
sible, or with a luck that fairly deluged the hero. 
The daring of the young count and the skill of his 
faithful serving-man, though finely portrayed, savor 
more of a fairy tale than of healthy fiction. Young 
folks may enjoy such a constantly turning kaleidoscope, 
which reveals startling situations, in which the scab- 
bard is needless because the sword is constantly out, 
but some of us long for more steady pictures. The 
work is that of a literary hothouse, and to the chas- 
tened taste of one with experience of real life, even in 
war, such unnatural excess of adventure palls. 

In A Princess of the Hills (Boston : Lothrop Pub- 
lishing Company. $1.50) Mrs. Burton Harrison has 
transferred the magic of her pen from American to 
Italian scenes. Her heroine is a daughter of the 
soil, a peasant worker of august ancestry, who lives 
among the Dolomites. Her lovers are three, —Ameri- 
can, English, and Italian,—making a quartet with 
differences of race and religion. The romance is 
bright, sweet, wholesome, unburdened with excess of 
character analysis, and rich in dainty touches and 
descriptive bits. The book answers well to Marion 
Crawford's idea of a novel,—that it should be a 
‘*pocket theater’’ exhibiting human passions in 
play,—while incidentally it might pass for a pleasing 
book of travels in the North Italian Alps. 

The Romance of ‘* Salathiel, the Wandering Jew,”’ 
originally written by the brilliant Irishman in Lon- 
don, George Croly, is issued in a gorgeously bound 
and superbly illustrated edition, under the title, 
Tarry Thou Till I Come (New York : Funk & Wag- 
nalls Company. $1.40, net), with additions that seem 
to make the work at once an encyclopedia and a gift 
book for the parlor table. It is one of many efforts 
to transform archeology into drama and romance, but 
it is one of the best of them. From the moment of 
the legendary malediction and sentence from the 
cross (first manufactured in the thirteenth century) 
until the fall of Jerusalem, the Jew ‘‘ doomed to im- 
mortality '’ upon earth passes through the adventures 
usually imagined where Roman soldiers and arenas 
are part of the environment of a traveling Syrian. 
Told in the first person, the narrative is of fascinating 
interest. Introductions, annotations, and appendix 
(there is no index) may make this special volume a 
valuable homiletical aid to the preachet, besides 
throwing light on the tenet of the second personal 
coming of Christ and the views of modern Jews con- 
cerning Jesus. , 

In Irving Bacheller’s D' ri and J (Boston: Lothrop 
Publishing Company. $1.50) the Yankee aforetime 
named Eben Holden changes his name, his age, and 
somewhat his skies, but scarcely his stedfast mind, for 
here we have substantially the same Yankee. Frankly, 
the slang and dialect and talk from the gutter and barn- 
yard smack more of the past decade or two than of 
time seventy years now gone. Take a specimen (said | 
of a prospective war campaign) ; ‘‘’ Tain’t a-goin’ t’ be 
no Sunday-school.’" Nevertheless, the characters of 
Yankee, Canadian, and éven the French folk (who 
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must have American dialect translated into English), 
are well drawn. The campaign of 1812 is the field 
of action, and the oft-described battle of Lake Erie is 
again so pictured with verve and color that one almost 
feels himself in the fight. The dignitaries of the 
time seem very much alive. The pulse stirs as one 
reads these pages. Our country, worth living and 
dying for, seems as great, in its day of small powers 
but mighty promise, as in this fresh morning of the 
twentieth century. 

The names Detroit and Cadillac, entwined together 
as city and founder, are set for us in the framework of 
golden memories of ‘‘ New France.'’ Mary Cathe- 
rine Crowley, in A Daughter of New France (Bos- 
ton : Little, Brown, & Co. $1.50), begins her story of 
‘a daughter'’—be she Barbe the maid or Thérése 
the noble wife of the signor—at Quebec, but the main 
action is where the great lakes join. A pretty love 
story, like a sweet melody amid grand harmonies, 
lies in the narrative of these early pioneer days, The 
pictures of noble womanhood, tenderness, and patience 
are drawn masterfully, and so also is the character of 
Cadillac. A woman's vaticination, strange in its ut- 
terance and pathetic in its fulfilment, concerns both 
the hero and his children, —‘‘ heirs of the same prom- 
ise'’ in the American genesis. Altogether, this is one 
of the best of our recent historical novels. Besides 
an easy and winning style, Miss Crowley happily re- 
tains the pristine forms of the sonorous Indian names, 

Sargent Kayme's Anting-Anting Stories (Boston : 
Small, Maynard, & Co. $1.25) takes us into the sub- 
tropical region of the kriss and bola, shell windows 
and grass huts, American soldiers and Filipino insur- 
gents. The eleven stories tell of fetiches, saints, 
semi-Christianity, and rampant paganism, with curi- 
ous collisions and interplay of that human nature 
which is essentially the same, whether under brown 
or white cuticle. Pathetic is the longing of savage 
man to know the mystery of being and power. 
These light romances make us ask, Who knows but 
under right teaching the anting-anting, or fetich, may 
be a Bethel station on the way to God? Certainly 
these stories, illuminating phases of life in our new 
Pacific possessions, are told with skill, power, and 
charm. 

Sidney McCall's Zruth Dexter (Boston : Little, 
Brown, & Co. $1.50) was first written in 1897, at the 
close of Mr. Cleveland's administration. Among 
other bright pictures and lively episodes it contains, 
in the chapter headed ‘‘ The Passing of the Anglo- 
Saxon,’' a striki.gly prophetic conversation between 
Lord Gayrock and some Americans in England. 
This story is all the more interesting to read since the 
Spanish War, which so helped to unite North and 
South. The book pictures the phases of life and the 
traditional sentiment in once opposing.sections. A 
young and ignorant girl, who shuddered at the idea 
of living in an ‘* abolitionist’’ city, goes to dwell in 
Boston only to love it. Bright and witty conversa- 
tion make the strength of this story, in which the 
growth of character is finely portrayed. The worldly 
temptress becomes a victim of. her own intrigue, 
while the ignorant girl, a lovely daughter of the 
South, with divine possibilities, albeit of old-time 
limitations through prejudices, develops into a noble 
woman. Strong and wholesome is this book. 

Miss Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler gives, in her volume 
Sirius (New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50), a 
sheaf of twenty-one short stories, of which that carrying 
the title is the first. Like the rest of her works, these 
bright and varied sketches of life are almost oppres- 
sive with an unusual number of clever sayings. It is 
very hard to imagine in- real life one who always says 
the very cleverest thing possible upon every occasion, 
and says it often when no real opportunity offers. As 
a writer of short love stories, one can hardly call the 
author highly successful. 
repartee. 


Her strength is in sharp 
She has the defect of her merits. More 
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sobriety, with her unquestioned artistic ability, will 
but ripen her powers. The whole atmosphere in 
the domains of her imagination is pure and whole- 
some. 

The times of Judas Maccabeus in Jewish history 
offer a tempting field to the romancer, who we de- 
mand shall also be a scholar. T ie author of The 
Captain of the Janizaries is amply competent to fill in 
with movement and color the framework furnished by 
the all too meager known details. Need we say, 
however, that James M. Ludlow’s Deborah (New 
York : The Fleming H. Revell Co.) is rather a suc- 
cession of panoramic views or actions as upon a 
stage, rather than a story which makes you feel that 
these men and women actually lived? Nevertheless, 
we warmly welcome this strong picture of the clash 
of Grecian and Jewish civilization ; for, while the 
archeology is good, the human interest is better. 
Unless we greatly mistake, young eyes and older 
readers of Deborah will be led to study the real his- 
tory of that imaginary ‘four centuries of silence ’’ 
which our printed Bibles suggest by their blank pages 
between the Old and the New Testaments. 

The Road to Ridgeby' s (Boston : Small, Maynard, 
& Co. $1.50) lies in lowa, and over it the young 
author, Frank Burlingame Harris, who died before 
his work saw light in print, tramped often in order to 
gain knowledge of the life he depicts, which is that 
of hard and grinding toil, made more repulsive by 
the greed and cruelty of the rich mortgage-holders. 
The coarse language and profanity used in ‘the book 
are realistic to a high degree, showing one of the 
darker sides of our national character. This is a 
depressing story, but good feeling and sympathy 
make bright contrast-with hard-heartedness and the 
lust for gain, and the episode of ‘love that lightens 
all distress '’ relieves the gloom. 

Captain John McIntosh Kell served in both the 
United States and Confederate navies, beginning ser- 
vice in 1843. The bulk of his Recollections of a 
Naval Life (Washington : The Neale Company. $2) 
describes the cruises of the Sumter and Alabama, 
furnishing valuable data for history. Especially 
timely is the interesting account of his experiences in 
China, and his brilliant word-picture of Commodore 
M. C. Perry's landing in Japan, and his introduction 
of the rudiments of the material civilization of the 
West at the place on which they have recently 
erected a memorial. There are pleasing glimpses of 
naval life in South America and the West Indies, and 
even his adventures as a sea rover are told in bright 
and lively style, without bitterness. 

The ‘lily ‘’ in Caroline Atwater Mason's A Lily of 
France (Philadelphia : The Griffith & Rowland Press. 
$1.25) was Charlotte de Bourbon of France. By 
marrying, for his taird wife, this dowerless abbess, 
who had renounced her vows, William the Silent en- 
deared himself to the people of the Netherlands, 
among whom the ‘lily’’ was translated to bloom. 
A devoted wife, and the mother of six of William's 
children, she literally gave her life, as well as her 
love, for her husband, after having nursed him 
through a terrible crisis, when the bullet of the assas- 
sin had brought him nigh to death. On a most 
fascinating basis of accurate history, Mrs. Mason, 
already well known for her pure and high-class fiction, 
has woven a picture of literary embroidery that makes 
the ‘ife of the sixteenth century very real. Fresh 
from fields of research in France and Holland, she 
has made bright her colors, and though keeping very 
closely to exact history, has produced a most artis- 
tic story. It is pure, sweet, and inspiring. The 
great characters of the sixteenth century, men and 
women, move before us, seeming as if but yesterday 
in their naturalness and heroism. This is one of the 
novels not only interesting in itself, but in its outline 
of facts is as accurate as most histories, besides being 
a good story and fine work of art. 
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The Story of a Child 


OME ten years ago, the distinguished French naval 
officer and author, Pierre Loti, wrote the personal 
reminiscences of his childhood from about his third 
to his fifteenth year. This was translated into Eng- 
lish, and published under the title, A Child's Ro- 
mance. Although it made something of a sensation 
at the time, it seems to have passed out of the recol- 
lection of many of the reviewers. 

A new translation now appears, under the title, 
The Story of a Child, translated by Caroline F. 
Smith (Boston : C. C. Birchard & Co. $1.25), and 
a very superior translation it is, rendering, as it 
does, much of the subtlety of the original with great 
appreciation and skill. A wonderful recall it is of 
the sentiments and feelings of childhood, singularly 
free from coloration by the adult mind. Indeed, 
Loti may be said to stand alone in his power to give 
the emotions of his early childhood the true tone of 
their own voice. He can turn and look at himself, — 
as, of course, he must do,—and yet consciously keep 
the two points of view apart. Thus, in speaking 
of his mother when he was about three years old and 
she forty-two, he says: ‘‘I had not the least notion 
of age in regard to her, and it had never occurred to 
me to wonder whether she was young or old ; nor did 
I realize until a later time that she was beautiful.’’ 
He then goes on to say that her own dear self was 
enough, and that she was so much apart from all 
others that he would not have thought of comparing 
her with any one else. 

Now all this seems very simple and easy, but 
it took a genius to say it. We recognize it as a 
common experience, but how many of us would have 
so translated the emotional life of forty years past 
into such fitting language? This is but a little 
specimen of the exquisite subtleties with which this 
book teems. There are many lessons in it for the 
child-student and the parent. The joys and sorrows 
of early childhood, and the causes that led to the 
breaking up of the faith in which he was trained, 
and a thousand other evidences of various kinds, 
without much moralizing, make a most remarkable 
appeal. It is a book that may be fairly said to stand 
entirely alone. A shy, sensitive, emotional child 
Loti was, with a very active imagination and strong 
affections. He has grown now to be one of the most 
distinguished French authors, and a member of the 
Academy. His school companions nicknamed him 
Loti fifty years ago, after a shy little East-Indian 
flower. When he became an author, he took his 
nickname as a pen-name, for he felt its appropriate- 
ness. And in truth he is Loti still. 
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A History of Egypt in the Middie Ages. By Stanley Lane- 

‘ Poole, M.A., Litt.D., Professor of Arabic at Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin. Imported by Charles Scribner's Sons. 
$2.25. 

An author who introduces his readers to a region 
of human history which is absolutely new to them has 
great advantages, coupled with some. disadvantages. 
Of this character, mainly, is Professor Poole’s volume. 
It covers the history of Egypt from the Arab conquest 
in A.D. 639 to the Othmanli conquest in A.D. 1517, 
adding a few sentences to bring the narrative up to 
the present time. It is the sixth volume of a series, 
the first three volumes treating of the history of an- 
cient Egypt, the fourth of Egypt under the Ptolemies, 
and the fifth of Egypt under Roman domination. A 
Western reader, turning the pages of this history of 
Egypt in the middle ages, finds it beginning in the 
events of the rise of Muhammadanism, with which he 
is already somewhat familiar. Centuries later he 
comes into contact with the Crusaders and the Mam- 
luks, and at all points he recognizes the permanent 
features of the geography of Egypt. Beyond these 
things, the history is almost as new to him as if it 
had been transacted on another planet. Anrong the 
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sources used is a large body of Arabic 
literature, supplemented by Christian 
writings and by monuments and coins 
and inscriptive data. The work seems 
to have been done with greatcare. The 
author has mastered the details instead 
of being mastered by them. He has 
made his narrative lucid and interesting, 
the matters which would interrupt the 
flow of it being cast into the form of 
notes. The history itself is so full of in- 
cident, and so important both in itself 
and in its ‘bearings on other history, that 
tie reader wonders that he has heretofore 
been content to remain ignorant of it. 
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Books Received 
September 20 to September 27 


A. I. Bradley & Co., Boston 
Figures of Speech. By S. M. Burnham, M.A, 
3. 
Citizen Dan. By Ida T. Thurston, $1.25. 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York 
iivather's Mistress. By Amy Le Feuvre. $1.50. 


Edwin S. Gorham, New York 
Evolution of. Bible Study, The. By the late 
Henry Drummond. 50 cents, net. 


Harper & Brothers, New York 
llood-Tide. By Sarah P. McLean Greene, 
$s 
g $1.50. 


50. 
cht of Way, The. By Gilbert Parker. 
Lee & Shepard, Boston 
My Friend Jim. By Martha James. $1. 
Randy's Winter. By Amy Brooks. $1. 
With Washington in the West. By Edward 
Stratemeyer. $1.25. 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston 
i: ry Lover, The. By Sarah Orne Jewett. $1.50. 
Our Houseboat on the Nile. By Lee Bacon. 
$1.75, net. 
Jaconetta. By M. E. M. Davis, 85 cents, net. 
A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago 


lady Lee and Other Animal Stories. By Her- 
mon Lee Ensign. $2. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York 
By Noah Brooks. §1, net. 


Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York 


Making of a Marchioness, The. By Frances 
Hodgson Burnett. $1.10, net. 
W. A. Wilde Company, Boston 
Heroine of 1812, A. By Amy E. Blanchard. 
$1.50. 
Nehe. By Anna Pierpont Siviter. $1.50. 
Last of ge Arawaks, The. By Frederick A, 
Ober. 50. 
— Under tne Se gaeas Cross. By Claude 
Wemere. 
Spe te Man, The <* Mary F. Leonard. §$r. 
Winifred West. By Blanche M. Channing. $r1. 
In the Mikado’s Service. By William Srlliot 
Griffis. $1.50. 


Lem. 
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BUSINESS 
DEPARTMENT 


Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch each issue fora vear. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, provided such positions do not 
conflict with the Publishers idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 

ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position without wxtra cost, except when the ad- 
vertiser contracts for a position on the last page. 
For all advertising conditioned on an appearance 
upon the last page, an advance of 20 per cent in 
addition to the regular rate will be charged. 
For inside-page positions, on orders of less than 
$7,000, an advance of 20 per cent in addition to 
the regular rate will be charged. Ail adver- 
tisements are subject to approval as te character, 
wording, and display. Advertisers are free 
to examine the subscription list at any time. 
For Terms of Subscription, see page 652. 
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| was eaten, we may be sure he thought 
over his folly with savage contempt of 


Thoughts for the 
YOUNG PEOPLE'S himself, and with bitter reproach of 
acob. 
MEETING @ “ 
BY ROBERT E. SPEER 





For while Esau had only himself to 
| blame, what shall we think of Jacob? 

Possibly he was making his pottage in the 
hope of catching Esau in some such way 


October 20, 1901. A Bad Bargain. 
Gen. 25 : 29-34 





G. CAMPBELL MORGAN at the North- 
field Young Women’s Conference, July, 
1901, and appearing in the third num- 
ber of the Northfield Echoes. 


Sent, postpaid, to any address in 
the world, for 35 cents. 


Northfield Echoes fst Nerth- 














THE HOLY BIBLE 


as he did. But whether he was or not, 
he took a mean and unbrotherly advan- 
tage of him. He made a bargain in 
which he gave nothing in fair compen- 
sation for what he got, and he got what 
he had no right to acquire. A bad bar- 
gain involves two parties, and while the 
one who deceives himself is a fool, the 
man who deceives him is a knave. And 


Daily Readings for Preceding Week 

Mon.—Our heritage (Heb. 9 : 11-20). 

TUES.—Forgetting the giver ( Psa. 103 : 1-7). 

WED.—Following one’s own will (Judg. 
17: 6; Prov. 14: r2). 

THURS.—Loss through self-seeking (Luke 
7 : 26-33). 

FriI.—An unprofitable exchange (Isa. 55 : 
I, 2; Jer. 2 : 4-8). 

SatT.—God's gift, sin's wages (Rom. 6: 





Newly edited by the American Revision Committee, 
A. D. 1901, being the 

American Standard 
Edition of the 


REVISED 
BIBLE 


Lapg einer type, references, topi- 


ry and indexed ‘Bible 
oo Prices from od 50,to 
1 s Teachers Bitics contain “ Helps” 
Al habetical Order. All oe and prices. 
or sale by all booksellers, or condi for catalogue to 


Thos. Nelson & Sons., Pubs., 37-41 E. 18th St., N.Y. 
JUST PUBLISHED 


The Evolution of Bible Study 
ana 1emptation, A Psychological Study 


Addresses by the late Henry Drummond 
Edited by the Rev. Andrew Fleming. Two 
remarkable studies never before given to the 
es in permanent form. As an admirer of 

tummond and a debtor to his stimulating 
thought, the editor is glad to pay this tribute of 
regard for one who spoke at times as if inspired. 
lamo, 54X8, pp. 52. Gilt cover, 50 cts., postpaid. | 

EDWIN S. GORHAM, Publisher, 
Fourth Ave. and Twenty~-second St., New York 


You cannot afford to be without a copy of | 
‘Home Thoughts 


By “Cc” 


“A book which every mother, wife, and 














# daughter in the land should read.’’— Sock Buyer. 


‘* No greater tribute can be paid to a book than to 
7 that one is better for reading it. By every test 
aia THOUGHTS’ deserves this tribute.”’ — 
. Evening Sun. 
12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price by the publishers. 


A. S. Barnes & Co. '®4,Fifth Ave. 








“The OXFORD 
TEACHER’S 


BIBLE 
IS THE BIBLE PAR 
EXCELLENCE OF 
THE WORLD.” 
Christian Nation, 
Nov. 10, 1899. 
Of all booksellers. 
Oxford Univers Press (American Branch) 
91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

















“POWER OF WILL” "| 


A scientific manual in self-culmre and will-training. 

vs hypnotism.) “ Plain, ctical, scientific.” — 

Y. Times. “A book for a life-time study.” — Wes- 

an Methodist. “ A unique book.” —Zion $ ~~ 
wy and forcible."’—Congregationalist. 








pis. y- teachers, business men, and the People. | 
Cloth, 544 X8 in.; 30 chapters ; epaid, 
Frank C. Haddock, 319 Boston St., Lynn, 








Light on the 
Story of Jonah 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


The story of Jonah, or anything tending 
toward an explanation of it, has a claim 
upon the attention of every Bible-reader. 

Dr. Trumbull brings to bear upon it 
many interesting and instructive facts 
worthy of the consideration of all readers 
of the Bible. 

19 pages (5% X7% inches), with illus- 
trations. Price, 20 cents. For sale by 
booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the 
publishers. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES Co. 
1031 Walnut Street. Philadeiphia, Pa 





Cc. — Christian Uae tC Canton, Mo. 


12-23). yet men are constantly doing this. A 








| moral endowment one that dare not be 


| man who surrenders his self-control for 














saloon-keeper flings liquor on his side- 
walk, hoping that the fumes will over- 
| power some passer-by who is striving 
against the appetite of drink, and entice 


O SATISFY his hunger, 
his birthright. 
perfectly just craving. 


Esau sold 
Now hunger is a 
No dishonor at- 


taches to it. Butthere are dishonorable jm in. Once in, the rum-seller gives 
ways of satisfying it Theft is such a| him liquor in return for money, self- 
way. And the purchase of food with control, and the rights of his children, 


what, after our hunger is satisfied, we 
see to be an exorbitant price, and more 
valuable than the satiety we bought 
with it, is folly. This was Esau's bar- 
gain. 


And in higher spheres men are constantly 
| driving bad bargains. A speculator cor- 
ners the market on purpose to squeeze 
men. A corporation pounds down the 
| stock of some other corporation in order 

A physical appetite outweighed a) to buy it in at less than its real value. 
moral endowment. The man whoallows | These are Jacob's tricks, dishonest, con- 
this makes a bad bargain always, even temptible. 
when the physical appetite is worthy and 
allowable, and the moral endowment one 
that he has a right to surrender. But it 
is infinitely worse if the appetite-craving 
gratification is a wrong one, and the 


b 


And yet, while dishonest and con- 
temptible, the men who are taken in by 
them have, for the most part, only them- 
selves to blame. Jacob could not have 
got Esau’s birthright if Esau had not 
sold it to him. The Devil never cap- 
tured any man until he first found a 
traitor inside the walls. Every one «i 
us can feel safe against all external evil, 
so long as there is no evil within. Esau 
is safe from Jacob so long as he is safe 
from Esau. We shall never make any 
bad bargains unless we make them. 


violated. The boy who sacrifices his 
| purity of heart to satisfy passion, the 


the sake of drink, the woman who for 
the sake of money follows any evil way, 
—all these are making a bad bargain. 
There are certain birthrights of unspot- 
tedness, of innocence, of integrity, that 
we have no right to forfeit at any price. 





ad Coffee for Mothers 
But Esau’s plea was, ‘‘I shall die of The Kind that Nourishes and Supplies 
hunger ; of what use will my birthright Pood .or Mother and Child 
be then? Better life without it than ‘* My husband has been unable to drink cof- 
death with it.” But Esau was not going fee for several years, so we were very glad to 
to die. He was in his father’s house, | give Postum Food Coffee a trial, and, when we 








understood that by long boiling it would brin 
and at the worst he would have but BONE | out the delicious Mow we have been highly 
hungry a few more hours. His appetite | pleased with it. 
blinded his judgment. Men argue in ‘It is one of the finest things for nursing 
this way still. Better give up my prin- mothers that I have ever seen. It keeps up the 
ciples, a man says, than starve or fail mother’s strength and increases the supply 
. * | of nourishment for the child, if partaken of 
Never! Better to starve or fail than freely. I drank it between meals instead 
| give up high and holy principles. It is | of water, and fonnd it most beneficial. 
not necessary that a man should live. It| ‘‘Our five-year-old boy has been very deli- 
is necessary that he should be clean and cate since birth, and has developed slowly. He 
tie . | was white and bloodless. I began to give him 
— and true. And it is better for him Postum freely, and you would be surprised at 
to die than to lie or to stain his soul. the change. When any person remarks about 
x the great improvement, we never fail to tell 
them that we attribute his gain in strength and 
We are all blinded by our appetites general health to the free use of Postum Food 
to the badness of many of our bargains, | Coffee, and this has led many friends to use it 
‘‘The only pleasure of sin,’’ said a for themselves and children. 

: : **I have always cautioned friends to whom 
medical student, who had ~~ =e far - | I have spoker en Postum to follow direc- 
it, ‘is in the anticipation. It is not in | tions in making’it, for unless it is boiled fifteen 
the sin itself, and the consequences are | or twenty minutes it is quite tasteless. On the 
horror.’’ Esau’s hunger was not sin- | other hand, when properly made, it is very de- 
ful, but it was wretched for him to be so | licious. I want to thank you for the benefits 
subject to its pangs that he lost the sense | we have derived from the use of your Postum 

Coffee."’—Mrs. W. W. Earnest, 727 oth Ave. 
of moral proportion. After that pottage | Helena, Montana. 
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Che Sunday School Gimes! 


Philadelphia, October 5, 1901 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
* second-class matter.” 





Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. ‘hese rates include postage : 

Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate addres or in a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 75 
cents each per year. 

One copy, or any number of copies 
$1 00 less than five, will be sent to sepa- 
rate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 

. One free co addi- 
Free Copies tional will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 75 
cent rate. 





Questions Answered about the 
Subscription Terms 
Additions may be made at any 
Additions time to a club—such additional 
subscriptions to expire at the same time with the club 
as originally ordered, and the rate to be the propor- 
tionate share of the yearly club rates in force at the 
time the addition is made. 
Subscribers to whom the paper is 
How Papers mailed, separately, at the rate of 
are $1.00 $5 75 one a year, can have 
the address changed at any time 
Addressed without charge. 
The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. 
Enough — of any one issue of the papsr'to enable 
all the teachers of a school toexamine it, will be sent 
ree, upon application. 


* 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


‘The Sunday School ‘limes will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rate, which includes postage : 

One or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each. 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
pager to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the sub- 
scribers. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box 1550. 


Interested. Bible? 


FACTS concerning it Tersely Put, Masterfull 
OF’: Wondrously Plain, in the BOOK 
F BOO . Every reader of the Word o 
d should Possess It, Read It, and Pass It 
On. Sent anywhere on receipt of is cents, coin 
or stamps. F. A. HUCK, 17-19 Rose St., N. Y. City. 


























JUST OUT! 


Gcms of Song 


for the Sunday-School 


BY IRA D. SANKEY AND HUBERT P. MAIN 


288 Pages, Full Bound in Cloth 
$25.00 per 100. Sample copy, post free, 20 cts. 


The Biglow & Main Co., New York and Chicago 


IT IS HIGH TIME 


to take up th. matter of new song books for your 
Sunday-school. Do not neglect to examine the best 
of all school song books, 


** THE SERVICE OF PRAISE" 


pronounced the best by those using it. Filled with 
new features, novel ideas, bright, singable songs. 
The price is $25.00 per hundred. 


A PROPOSITION 
to Sunday-school superintendents : 

Send ws yous name and address, also name of your 
church and pastor, and we will send you a copy of the 
above book for your examination. Book to be re- 
turned any time within a month. (We have but a 
limited number for this purpeee.} Positively no cost 
to you for trying this book before buying. 





HALL-MACK CO. / 1020 Arch St, Philadel 
Publishers { 156 Fifth Ave., New yon 
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TUB TRUTHS. 


DROP of ink will color a whole glass 
of water. It is an inch of yeast which 
makes a pan of bread rise, and a single 
3 cake of soap containing unabsorbed 
alkali can ruin a hundred times its cost in laces 
and fine embroidery. After all, is it wise to take 
such risks with common soap ? 
can get along without Ivory Soap. So cana 
wagon without axle grease—but it goes hard. 


COPYRIGHT 1800 BY THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO. CINCINNATI 


Of course you 














Church Furnishings 





Christian Cleanliness 


Why do you pam a custom at the communion table which you would not tolerate 
10 


in your own home? 


are used? 


Would you like to know where individual Communion Cups 
Send for our free book—it tells all about it. Z 


A trial outfit sent free. 


SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT CO., Box 23, Rochester, N. Y. 





Individual Com- 
munion Service 


** Those churches 
which have adopted 
it are enthusiastic 
in its praise. It is 
the universal testi- 

mony that the Lord’s Supper takes on a new 
dignity and beauty by the use of the in- 
dividual cup.’’ 


‘*The ordinance is a spiritual joy ow to 
many who shrank from it before.’’ 

‘* We are more than pleased, we are ex- 
ceedingly blessed by it.’’ 


Over two hundred churches near Boston 
alone are now ustag this service. The outfit 
r 





is not expensive. ite us for full particulars. 
GEORGE H. SPRINGER, Manager, 
256 and 258 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
UNLIKE OTHER BELLIS 
YMYER ons De 
CHURCH eae 
i Tes 
jn Cincleaall Belk Foundry Co., 3. 
MAKE MONEY EVENI NCS 
= “sitin peblic axhibiticns with Ni agic”, ce 
— or ttereepticen, Linle a tal thee 
McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. Yj 





CHIMES 
and PEALS 


CHURCH BELLS andrea 


ja 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. Baltimore, Md. 


THE, GEMUINE MERFELY BELLS 





The most perfect, highest class bells in the LL 
Meneely & Co., Watervliet, West Troy P. O., N 








You Can Play Them Without Learning 


THE WONDERFUL ZOBO 


A Real Novelty for Entertainments and Outings 


Zobo is the only solid brass musical instrument that | 


Absolutely no instructions 


everybody can play. f 
nor the slightest knowledge of music required. If you | 


st hum a tune you can P. a Form a 

obo Band and make money for your church or club. 

SPECIAL OFFER.—To introduce the won- 

C derful Zobo we will send one carefully packed, 

* together hy our gndeomes illustrated 

catalogue, prepaid, for 25c. arranted just as rep- 
resented or money cheerfully refunded. , 


STRAUSS MFG. CO., DEPT. 21, 142-146 W. 14TH ST., KEW YORK 








A New Kind of a Sunday-School Hymn Book 


** Uplifted Voices "’ is a 20th Century Hymn Book tor Sunday-schools, edited by Adam Geibel and R. Frank Lehman, assisted by a host of superintendents, 


choristers, and officials, 15,000 copies sold in'12 weeks. 
per hundred. Specimen pages free. 
Adam Geibel, each a gem ; regular price, 60 cents each. 


For 30 cepts we send a new 


30 cents per copy. neues two z 


istmas cantata 


GEIBEL & LE » 1022 A 


" iv Geibel. Fe $x d three beautiful solos in sheet form by 
am or d we send three utiful so 
rch Street, Phitadelotite, Pa. 


Money refunded if book is returned in one week. 


VOL. 43, NO. 40 





Work and Workers | | 





More Summer School 
Results 


Lake Orion Assembly 
ERHAPS in no Bible conference of 
1901 did Sunday-school work re- 
ceive more attention than at Lake Orion, 
Michigan, July 12-23. One hour each 
day was devoted to Sunday-school work. 
This hour was not the last hour in the 
day, when every one was weary, but was 
from 9 to 10 A. M.,—the very best hour 
of the day. The committee planned for 
a definite course of normal instruction, 
rather than a series of abstract confer- 
ences. Principles of teaching and work 
formed the basis of this course of in- 
struction. Methods are many, princi- 
ples are few. Methods vary, principles 
never do. Knowing this to be true, 
those in charge planned for a study of 
principles rather than methods. No 
other work was permitted to conflict 
with this part of the program. This 
gave the Sunday-school work its proper 
emphasis, and furnished the Sunday 
school workers an opportunity which wa 
appreciated and utilized. Because o: 
this favorable arrangement, and contin- 
ued encouragements from the Bible con- 
ference managers, the class grew steadily 
from day to day until the closing ser- 
vice, when the attendance reached nearly 
three hundred. 

On the two Sundays during which the 
conference was in session a model Sun- 
day-school was organized and conducted. 
About a hundred ministers were in at- 
tendance at this conference, and they 
manifested a marked interest in the work 
of the Sunday-school. Almost without 
exception they were faithful in attend- 
ance upon the Sunday-school sessions. 

The course of instruction included the 
ideal Sunday-school, Sunday-school man- 
agement, the teacher's preparation, the 
teacher's work, discipline, principles of 
teaching, the scholar’s spiritual culture, 
modern Sunday-school methods, and 
illustrative normal Bible lessons. It was 
unanimously decided to held a confer- 
ence the coming year. 


Illinois Summer School 

Though many of the speakers on the 
program of the Illinois School for Pri- 
mary and Intermediate Sunday-school 
Workers were unable to attend, the 
school nevertheless, a success. 
The sessions were held in the Second 
Presbyterian Church of Chicago from 
July 30 to August 6. The total registra- 
tion, while smaller than last year, was 
451. Twenty states were represented, 
and the average attendance was 165. 
Mrs, Mary F. Bryner, Miss Julia Austin, 
| Mrs. Kohlsaat, Miss Pratt, Mrs. M. S. 
| Lamoreaux, Mrs. Hamill, Miss Julia 
| Johnston, Mrs. F. D. Everett, and 
George W. Miller, treated the subject: 
of supplemental work, lesson plans, ar‘ 
in Sunday-school, psychology, 
equipment, programs, discipline, and 
essentials. Mrs. Jean Hobart of Minne- 


was, 





music, 





( Continued on page 653) 
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Pears 


The more purely negative soap is, 
the nearer does it approach perfection. 
Unless you have used Pears’ soap 
you probably do not know what we 
mean by a soap with no free fat or al- 
kali in it—nothing but soap. 
Established over 100 years. 





It starts them right and 

keeps them white. 
Its delicious flavor 
pleases young and old. 


Price 2$c—At Druffists’ 



























Right Hand 


Like an extra hand in the kitchen 
for chopping meats, vesnia 
fruits, bread, _. & ete. 

kinds of attractive dishes ar 


ENTERPRISE 
Food Chopper 


Chops coarse ever gets ou 
order. Each 7, = 4 Eaten. hd 
eluding 1 for nut butter. Name on each 





machine. For sale g all Lardwrre, 
house f and department ttures. 
Send 4 woe te the Le ising 





Bu recipes 
THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. of PA. 
Philadelphia, U. $. A. 
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(Continued from page 652) 
sota had charge of intermediate work, 
and lessons were taught by Mrs. Green, 
Miss Thompson, Mrs. Charles Lee, 
Mrs. W. H. Dietz, and Miss Gale. Mr. 
Miller's lecture em ‘‘ Adolescence ’’ was 
one of the events of the school, and Mrs. 
John Chapman applied his teaching to 
Sunday-school work. A reception was 
tendered by the Chicago Priniary Union. 


Fryeburg-on-the-Saco 

The Sunday-school Institute under the 
auspices of the Maine Sunday-school 
| Association was not as successful as it 
was hoped would be the case. The 
attendance was not large. Dr. Addi- 
son P, Foster, of the American Sunday- 
school Union, had charge of the Insti- 
tute, with the co-operation of the Maine 
and New Hampshire Sunday - school 
Associations. Secretary I. N. Halli- 
day, of Woodfords, spoke on methods on 
August 26-28, and Dr. Smith Baker, of 
| Portland, gave two addresses. Among the 
other subjects treated were Theology for | 
the Teacher, What Pastors Think of the 
Sunday-school, Sunday-school Mission- 
ary Work, and Normal Work. It was felt | 
| that the Institute should be held earlier 
| in the season next year, and be more ex- 
tensively advertised. 


| Ocean Grove Assembly 

| Ten July days were occupied in the 
work of the Sunday-school Assembly at 
Ocean Grove. The normal class took 
up pedagogical studies every morning, 
and the post-graduate class studied a 











For those teachers 


| the day is the evening reception in the 


| passed their first examination, whether 


Chautauquans, guests of the Assembly, — 
for Ocean Grove is one of the authorized 
places at which Chautauqua diplomas 
may be given. Then, following the 
handsome white satin banner, come, in 
order, the normal class, the post-gradu- 
ate class, and the alumni, dressed, as far 
as possible, in white and yellow, the 
Assembly colors, and each carrying pond 
lilies, the Assembly flower. The rear is 
brought up by the members of the Ocean 
Grove Camp-meeting Association and 
the Assembly faculty. 

As is fitting, these exercises are brief, 
—music by the Ocean Grove orchestra 
and choir, a few earnest words by the 
bishop-president, a few more by the 
superintendent, and the distribution of 
the diplomas to those who have passed 
their examinations. On these occasions 
the Auditorium is gayly decorated with the 
white and gold of the Assembly, and 
the air is sweet with the breath of innu- 
merable pond lilies. A proper close to 
parlors of the Arlington. 

During the afternoon an alumni meet- 
ing is held, and here those who have 


in the normal or in the post-graduate 
class, are welcomed to membership. 
This is a well-organized and influential 


body, looking after the interests of the 


(Gatpaey on page 54) 


Boxes of Gold 
Sent for Letters About Grape-Nuts 





portion of the Bible. 


pedagogy, the post-graduate class was 
organized. This is not confined ‘to 
teachers, but is open to any one who is 


cussions are enlivened by the presence 
and participation of ministers, religious 
workers of all sorts, students, and the 
laity generally. 
charge of this department. The subject 
for this year was the Life of Christ, and | 
though a subject not to be exhausted by | 
many years’ study, the results of the best | 
scholarship were combined in a com- 


At the end of | 
in each of.the classes, an ex- 


easily fixed in the mind. 
the course, 


possible attend, it is not obligatory on 
any one. 

At five o’ clock in the afternoon a Round 
Table was heid to consider more freely 





than can be done in the. class-room the | 


various ways and means for furthering 





St. Paul Road 


(Chicago, Milwaukee, & St. Paul Ry.) 





ELECTRIC-LIGHTED TRAINS 
Daily between 


Chicago 
Des Moines 


All Coupon Ticket Agents sell tickets via 
Chicago, Milwaukee, & St. Paul Ry. 


F. A. Mutxer, General Passenger Agent, Chicago, Ill. 


Sioux City 
Omaha 


| the interests of the Sunday-school. 

The closing day was devoted to the 
march and Commencement. At 10 
A.M., headed by the band, the long 
line formed in the grove proper, and by 
the time it reached main avenue it was 
|in perfect order. A hundred or more 
little girls, many of them 
crowned with wreaths, 


wee tots, 
and carrying 
baskets of flowers, lead the van. After 
them come as many little boys carrying 
flags. 


nation. Foremost of the adults are the 


who do not care to repeat the course in | 


interested in Bible study, and its dis- | 


Dr. B. B. Loomis had | 


paratively brief outline which could be | 


amination is held; but while the-ex- | 
aminers are glad to have as many as | 


Then those of the children's de- 
partment who have passed their exami- | 


330 boxes of gold and greenbacks will be sent 
to persons writing interesting and truthful let- 
ters about the good that has been done them 
by the use of Grape-Nuts food. 

to little boxes, each containing a $10 gold 
piece, will be sent the 10 writers of the most in- 
teresting letters. 

20 boxes, each containing a $5 gold piece, to 
the 20 next most interesting writers, and a $r 
greenback will go to each of the 300 next best. 
A committee of three, not members of the Pos- 
tum Co., will make decision between Decem- 
ber 1st and roth, 1gor. 

Write plain, sensible letters, giving detailed 
| facts of ill health caused from improper food, 

and explain the improvement, the gain in 

strength, in weight, or in brain power, after 
| using Grape-Nuts food. 

It is a profound fact that most ails of human- 
| ity come from improper and non-nourishing 
| food, such as white bread, hot biscuit, starchy 
and uncooked cereals, etc. 





A change to perfectly cooked, predigested 
food like Grape-Nuts, scientifically made, and 
| containing exactly the elements nature requires 
for building the delicate and wonderful cells of 


brain and body, will quickly change a half- | 


sick person to a well person. Food, good food, 
is Nature's strongest weapon of defense. 


well, to whom we can write regarding Grape- 
Nuts. 


Almost every one interested in pure food is 
| willing to have his or her name appear in the | 
papers for such help as they may offer the 
to omit | 


human race. A request, 
name, will be respected. 
prizes. 


however, 
Try for one of the 330 
Every one has an equal show. Don't 
write poetry, but just honest and interesting 


ing facts about the good you have obtained | 


from the pure food Grape-Nuts. If a man or 

woman has found a true way to get well and 

keep well, it should be a pleasure to stretch a 

helping hand to humanity by telling the facts. 
Write your name and address plainly on 

| letter, and mail promptly to the Postum Cereal 
Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Include in the letter the true names and ad- | 
dresses, carefully written, of 20 persons, not very | 


(17) 653 


Do you know 
what lamp _ chim- 
neys are for? 

MACBETH’S are 
forever, unless 
some accident hap- 


pens. 


My name on every one. 


If you'll send your address, I'll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 

MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 



















Money 














by using the 


Remington 


Typewriter users testify 
that it gives a better 
return for the in- 
vestment than any 
other writing 
machine. 














WYCKOFF, SEAMANS, & BENEDICT 
321 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 








S REAKPFAST Foep 
health f 


is a palate-pleasing 
That means it has a flavor as fine as fruit. 
When tired of flaked, mushy cereals, try 
Ralston Breakfast Food 


«-the kind you enjoy eating and feel the bene- 
ficial effects from eating, 


A free sample for your grocer’s name. 


' Purina Pankake Flour, (Ready fer the Grid- 
dle) makes pancakes which aid rather than re- 
tard dizestion. Your grocer deprives you of a 

} rare treat if he can’tsupply you. Write us and 
we'll tell you of one who can. 


PURINA MILLS 


“Where Purity is Paramount’ 
858 GRATIOT. STREET, St. Louis, Mo. 











In ordering goods, or in making in- 
guiry concerning anything advertised in 
this paper, you will oblige the publishers, 
| as well as the advertiser, by stating that 
you saw the advertisement in The Sun- 
‘ day School Times. 
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covers. 


the teacher in home study or 


of Jewish National History. 
Price, 30 cents. 





A Handy Pocket Chart of 
Jewish National History 


HIS is a reduction of ByInGTon’s CHART OF JEWISH 
NATIONAL Hisrory, which, in wall-map form, has be- 
come so popular among Sunday-schools, as showing at a glance 
the main issues of Jewish history from Abraham to Christ. 
In response to the demand for a convenient pocket chart 
embodying precisely the same matter as the wall chart, this 
pocket edition has been issued. 
map paper, in five colors, and is neatly bound in stiff cloth 
It measures, when folded within its covers, 44 X6% 
inches, when wide open 13X8¥ inches. 
fully clear the history which is its basis. 


attractively inexpensive—which is a fact worth noting. 
When ordering the pocket chart from a bookseller, or 
from us, please state that you want Byington’s Pocket Chart 


For sale by booksellers, or mailed 
by the publishers at this price, the publishers paying the 


It is printed on thin, tough 


It makes wonder- 
Just the thing for 
in class teaching. And it is 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


| and to its care is due much of the As- 
_sembly’s success. 


| struction in it, is the organization of 
| Bible schools and colleges in various 


| Bible College of Cincinnati. 























postage. 
The Sunday School Times Co. 
1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Y eenaee Educational baat —- a 


American Schoo of uorpepeneee located 
in . the home of three of America's test 
technical schools, offers cou correspondence in 


Mechanical, Electrical, Marine, 
yr wee Textile 


EN 
Heatin 

an 

To demonstrate the h 


every student Cin yt 
ceive a complete set of 


entilation and Plumbing 
ical Dra 


h standard of instruction, 
fore November Ist will re- 


nstruction — handsomely 
bound in half morocco, forming an invaluable tech- 
nical reference library. 
Hand-book giving information as to terms, methods, 
ete., may be had on application. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL of CORRESPONDEN 
(Chartered by the Commonwealth of Mass.) 
on. Mass., U.S.A. 








“DO NOT STAMMER ” 


Dr. Winston, Principal Valley Seminary, Waynes- 
, Va., was cured by Dr. Johnston after stammer- 
ing fifty years. Have cured hundreds of others, 


ou can be cured. Can refer by permission to Hon. 
ohn Wanamaker. Send for descriptive book. E. §. 
ohnston, President and Founder, Philadelphia Insti- 
tute for Stammerers, 1033 Spri 
n7th VEAR.] Carden Street, Philadelphia, Pa.” 


BIBLE-TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 


Opens October 15. Three-year graded . 
Practical work in New York City. Woman's De- 
partment home. Correspondence courses. For full 
particulars, address 


Principal, MONTCLAIR, NEW JERSEY. 


dn ordering goods, or in making inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publish..., as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 
tisement in The Sunday School Times. 
























If The 
Washboard 
could talk how 
it would urge 
you to use 
PEARLINE! 
*Go easy,” it 
wouldsay: “let 
up on that rub- 
bing. You're 
wearing out 
the clothes, 
yourself,and 
even me. Get something that 
washes your clothes, instead 
of wearing and tearing them. 
Soak the things in PEARL- 
INE and water. Follow the 
directions on package, and 
you won't need me much.”6s54 


Pearline Saves 











to 6 % Safe Investments 


in real-estate first mortgages, as placed by us for 
years, have never failed once. One investor 
writes to us: “‘ Since 1892 I have been carefully 
selecting some of your choice loans, and have 
never lost a dollar, and, when other securities failed, 
have been tided over many evil days because | could al- 
ways depend upon the income from your mortgages.”” 
Write to us for our list of loans in the blackwaxy belt 
of Texas and in Oklahoma. Loans guaranteed. 
THE BUNNELL & ENO INVESTMENT CO. 
Bullitt Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


I Can Sell Your Real Estate 
for cash, no matter where it is. Send descrip- 
tion and price and get my successful plan. 
W. M. Ostrander, orth American Bidg., 
Philadeiphia. See my big ads. in Saturday 
Evening fost, Outlook, and all the magazines, 


| lectures upon the same theme, and upon 
| the ‘* Messages of the Prophets, 


; unable to undertake systematic work, 


(Continued from page 653) 
Assembly not only during the ten days 
of its session but throughout the year, 


ba 


A Bible College in Cincinnati 
By the Rev. C. Russell Williams 


MONG the many encouraging signs 
of the increasing interest in the 
Bible, and the demand for better in- 


cities, one of the most recent being the 


First Plans for the School 

The need for such a school in Cincin- 
nati was first voiced by one of the pas- 
tors at the close of a series of special 
services. The offer of rooms in the 
building formerly occupied by the Wes- 
leyan College made possible the in- 
auguration of the work. Interested 
Christian friends contributed the neces- 
sary funds, so that the only charge to 
students was a registration fee of one 
dollar. The summer session, under the 
direction of the Rev. C. Russell Wil- 
liams, late of Chicago, but formerly of 
Philadelphia, was organized to bring to 
those of the city some of the benefits of 
a ‘‘summer assembly.’’ The aim was 
the study of the Bible itself, rather than 
books about the Bible. Classes for the 
study of the history of the founding of 
the Christian Church (the Acts and 
Epistles) were organized, and courses of 
** were 


delivered. To interest and aid those 





popular lectures upon biblical subjects, 


by ministers and teachers of the city, | ! ! , 
| making a big profit. 


and public afternoon conferences for the 
| presentation and discussion of methods 
of Christian work, were held weekly. 
Such themes as the Cradle Roll, the 
Primary School, the Home Department, 
the Graded Sunday-school, Work among 
Boys, and Work among Young Men, 
were presented. 

A Permanent Institution 

Though the attendance was not large, 
the interest shown, in spite of the intense 
heat of the early part of the summer, 
encouraged the friends to plan for a 
permanent school for the training of 
Bible teachers and Christian workers, 
Its two years’ course in the Bible is de- 
signed to give a general knowledge of 
the Old and New Testaments,.a more 
thérough acquaintance with specific por- 
tions, and instruction in the best methods 
| of Bible study. Lectures on methods of 
| Christian work will be delivered by city 
| pastors and others. Opportunities for 
observation and experience are furnished 
by the various forms of church and in- 
stitutional work found in the city. 

The department of music will be con- 
ducted by the Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Music. The new sciences of psy- 
chology, pedagogy, and child study are 
transforming educational methods, and 
what help they may have for the Bible 








( Continued on page 655) 
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This is the Maid of fair renown 

Who scrubs the floors of Spotiess Town. 
To find a speck when she is through 
Would take a pair of specs or two. 

And her employment isn't slow, 

Por she employs SAPOLIO. 


Ever since there have been homes, 
scrubbing has been considered the 
hardest part of the day’s work. 


SAPOLIO 


has changed that, and to-day, every 
surface, from the kitchen floor to the 
most delicate paint in the parlor, can 
be kept — clean by SAPOLIO 
tubbed lightly on with a brush or a 
cloth, and rinsed off with clear water. 


B. & B. 


Among the new goods 


here in immense variety, is a remarkably 
choice line of 50 inch wool Mix Venetians 
—elegant, sightly goods for suits and skirts. 


The price, 

65c. yard 
for as fine quality is ample evidence that 
we’re a good deal more concerned about ex- 
tending this business than we are about 

















They’re in three shades of grey, four blues, 
three tans, and a nice brown—eleven differ- 
ent mixtures. 

Another splendid wool Venetian—solid 
color—-36 inches wide, 40c. yard. 

New Dress Goods and Suitings, 25c. to 


3.50. 
New Black. Dress Goods, 35c. to $3.00. 
More of a variety and sterling worth in 
‘ress Fabrics than ever brought to any store 
we know of—your investigation by sample 
will show you it’s so. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 











Finest Knit Underwear in the world, for 
Women, Childrenand Infants. Forty-eight page 
free 


catalogue with 48 life Photo hs is wor: 
sending for. NOVELTY KNITTING CO., 
Broadway, aang. N. ¥. Ohildren’s Knit Night 
D.awers a specialty. 

















Seven Per Cent 


| Cumulative Preferred Stock of the Granby Cot- 

ton Mills of Columbia, S. C., is now offered at 

106 and accruedinterest. We can highly recom- 

mend this stock for safety and satisfactory inter- 

est returns. We havea number of other good 
investment stocks. Send for list 

Hugh MacRae & Co 


Bankers, 
Wilmington, 


North Carolina. 











AMERICAN 


Fire Insurance Company, 
Nos. 308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
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THE EQUITABLE 


“STRONGEST IN THE WORLD 


ABSOLUTE 
SECURIT) 
is the first consideration 


‘nanv tinancial contract. 


and should be more rigor 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


(Continued from page 654) 

teacher will be presented by special in- 
structors. Courses in church history, 
history of missions, public speaking, 
nursing, and other subjects, form a part 
of the curriculum. 
What Needs it will Meet 

The enlarging work of the church calls 
for a multiplication of workers, so that, 
as has been observed, a new profession 
is arising in the church, that of the paid 
lay workers. The present success of the 
public-school system has been largely 
attained because the state has carefully 
trained her teachers in normal schools. 
The church should be no less prudent 
and generous in providing for those who 
are to undertake a vastly more important 
work, the best opportunities for study 
and training which can be furnished. 

Salaried workers are needed as Bible 
teachers, in churches, Sunday-schools, 
and institutions of learning, as assistants 
to pastors, as secretaries and field workers 
in state and county Sunday-school work, 
in the Young Men's Christian Associa- 





ously insisted upon ina 
contract of life assurance 
than in any other, for up- 
onits permanent security 
may depend the whole 
future of your family. 


THE EQUITABLES POLICIES 
ARE THE GOVERNMENT 
OF LIFE ASSURANCE. 


SEND FOR PARTICULARS 


THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES 
120 Broadway, NewYork. 
JWALEXANDER Pres. JH-HYDE.Vice Pres 











Great Train Under New Name 


When the Southern Railway announces 
its winter schedule, its widely known and 
popular Florida train service between New 
York and St. Augustine, 
York and Florida Limited will 
It will be called the Southern 
Palm Limited, and in spite of the elegance, 


its famous New 
have a 
new name. 


luxury, and comfort afforded heretofore, it 
will be demonstrated that the limit was not 
reached. The Pullman Company is building 
entirely new equipment for the train, the per- 
fection of Which, in completeness of appoint- 
ment and beauty, it is promised, will surpass 
anything that has ever been attempted in 
passenger car construction. 

Charles L. Hopkins, District Passenger 
Agent, Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, will be pleased to furnish all 
information relative to this elegant train. 


In ordering goods, or in making inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this 
paper, you will oblige the publishers, as 
well as the advertiser, by stating that You | 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday | 
School 7 imes. 


BONDS] 


tion, Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
| tion, and other organizations, and as 
| missionaries, city Sunday-school, home 
and foreign. 

oe for Laymen 

Furthermore, there are young men fit- 
| ting themselves for the gospel ministry 
who are not yet prepared to enter theo- 
logical seminaries, pastors who feel their 
| need of further study of the Bible, men 
| and women who, while not intending to 
give their whole time to Christian work, 
desire a training for larger usefulness 
and greater efficiency, and individuals 
who, for their own growth ir the spiritual 
life, desire a more careful study of the 
Word. The field of the Bible College 
is the city, the surrounding states, and 
the South, for which Cincinnati offers a 
peculiarly advantageous center. 

The needs of those in the city who, 
while desiring such opportunities, are | 
engaged during the day, are not for- | 
gotten. A Sunday-school Teachers’ 
Institute for normal work, similar to that 
held in Philadelphia during the past two 
winters, is announced. An evening class 
for careful, systematic Bible study, as 
well as a class for the study of the In- 
ternational Sunday-school Lessons, will 
be formed. Popular lectures will be de- 
livered at intervals by pastors and Bible 
teachers, and conferences upon practical 
topics arranged. 

The Bible College of Cincinnati wit 
find its home in the Wesleyan College 
building, where the chapel and other 
rooms for its use are offered by the 
generosity of Christian friends. The 
work is interdenominational, the advi- 
sory council consisting of representative 
pastors of the city. That a need exists 
for such a work none can doubt, though 
as yet such need is but imperfectly rec- 
ognized. The College possesses a field 
of its own, since no schools similar to 
this are to be found nearer than Chicago 
or the East. Such institutions should 
do a noble work for the church of the 





“4Let the GOLD DUST 
twins do your work!’* . 


< ~ 2 


By, 
a) 


2 = 


Send for our 
bookie 


Rulevta for 
Housework.” 


Three times a day, 1095 times a year, the 


GOLD DUS 


GOLD DUST will not do better, asigs ant dates tak dons Gee ae ee 
THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Chicago, St. Louis, New York, Boston, 
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trins will make your ehanting ow. | 
dishes will shine brighter and be | 

cleaner Ay apap ws one ng else could 
hem. cleaning that 











present and of the future by increasing 
the efficiency of many of her workers. 
| CINCINNATI, O, 


Oysterettes 


Ain Oyster Cracker 
witha e to it. 


Bold only in 
In-er-seal 














































{ t. give a light 
that’s rich and bril- 
liant. No odor. 
‘ Many styles, Sold 

everywhere. 








An Elgin Watch always 
has the word “Elgin” en- 
aved on the works. Send 
or free booklet. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. 
Eigin, Ill. 
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“iets? | and How Best to Spend It 


nen by which extremely low prices have been secured, based on heavy subscription guarantees, 


Publishers of SUCCESS take pleasure in announcing that they have entered into ex- 
clusive contracts with ten American periodicals—each a leader in its own distinctive field— 


The benefit of these prices is now given to the public in the following extraordinary clubbing 
offers, by which you may obtain 


Four Magazines for the Price of One. 
Last season more than 300,000 people took advantage of our remarkable clubbing offers. 
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$1.00 per year 














(For Success, ~ a ~ - * = $1.00 In 
Father, Review of Reviews (mew), - - . 2.50 $6 Value 
Mother, Current Literature (new). = ew England 3.00 

Boys Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly, -~ - 71.00 
and The Cosmopolitan may be substituted. § 
Girls) The Designer, - . - - - . 


























GREAT FAMILY OFFER 


Regular Price 


Magazine may be substituted. 

Our 
Price 

71.00 


The Household, or Good Housekeeping may be substituted. 
ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE FOR A FULL YEAR AND MAY BE SENT TO ONE OR SEVERAL ADDRESSES. FOREIGN POSTAGE EXTRA. 


SUCCESS is the brightest, most up-to-date and most profusely illustrated monthly published. The inspiration of a lifetime has come to thousands 
of SUCCESS readers through their investment of One Dollar, its yearly subscription nace. “i vii 


The Review of Reviews is the “ indispensable” magazine, presenting a brilliant record in print and picture, of the world’s thought and work,—monthly, 

.50 a year. tan has been for years without a superior as a magazine of general and. varied attractions,—monthly, $1.00 a year. The 

is a supreme authority in home-work and decoration, table-equipment,nursery-lore, etiquette, pyrography, and photography, and offers a very 

high class of poetry and fiction,—monthly, $1.00 a year. Leslie's is one ot the great modern monthlies whose articles and illustrations are the highest 

expression of magazine ost — reine, $7.00 a year, Current Literature is the leading literary monthly of America; it keeps you in complete touch with 

the world of letters,—$.00 a year. The Designer pictures, in colors, the latest Parisian and Néw York fashions, describing costumes, millinery, designs 
and fabrics for women and children,—month/y, $7.00 a year. 


Other Attractive Offers 


Regular Price Our Price 


SUCCESS, and any one of our dollar magazines, . . . ~ . $2.00 $1.50 
SUCCESS, and any two of our dollar magazines, - . - : : 3.00 2.00 
SUCCESS, Review of Reviews (mew), and any one of our dollar magazines, . . 4.50 2.50 
SUCCESS, and Leslie’s Weekly, - - - - - - 5.00 2.75 


SUCCESS, { ae to Thonn, Soon), i and any two of our dollar magazines, . 6.00 3.00 
SUCCESS, Review of Reviews (new), and Current Literature, (new), - . . 6.50 3.00 
SUCCESS, Current Literature (new), and New England Magazine, - . . . 7.00 3.00 
SUCCESS, Review of Reviews (new), and Leslie’s Weekly, - ° 7.50 3.75 
SUCCESS, Review of Reviews (new), Current Literature (mew), and New England Magazine, 9.50 4.00 


New subscriptions only will be accepted at the above ices for the Review of Reviews, Current Literature, and North American Review, 
but present subscribers may renew their subscriptions by adding One Dollar for each renewal subscription, to the combination prices namea. Either 
new or renewal subscriptions will be accepted for all other magazines named, including Success. Transfers from one member of a family to another 
are not accepted as new subscriptions. 





OUR GREAT EDUCATIONAL OFFER. 


Success, ° e $1.00 S$ In 

Review of Reviews (mew), . . . | 3.00 7 Value 
Or New England Magazine. 3. oo 

Current Literature (new), . a: fH" 3.00 For § 


Or any fwo of our $1.00 magazines. Only 


North American Review (new), e ° e §.00 | Simin at. ith al the carding 


Leslie’s Weekly may be substituted. questions of the 





The North American Review presents a most brilliant galaxy of articleupy the l gmiry writers on world-problems,—monthly, $5.00 a year. The 
New England Magazine paints with loving touch the landmarks of New England; telis of her history and tradition and of the achievements of her 
sons throughout the world,—month/y, $3.00 per annum, eeping is the acknowledged arbiter regarding the little “kinks” which make 





the home a place of delight,—onth/y, $1 a year. Leslie’s Weekly is the popular, up-to-date, literary and pictorial record of moving events at home 

















“2.50 per year 


THE 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE to represent SUCCESS, and to present these popular clubbing offers. Write to us for full particulars. 


and abroad—weetly, $4.00 a year. 


(Personal Checks Accepted) 




































































Copies of any of the above periodicals may be purchased from your newsdealer, with whom, also, subscriptions to our combinations may be left. 


SUBSTITUTIONS : A new subscription to The Review of Reviews, a new subscription to Current Literature, and a new 
or renewal subscription to the New England Magazine may be substituted each for the other. The 
Cosmopolitan, Lesiie’s Monthly, Good Housekeeping, The Designer and the Household may be substituted each for any other, 
except SUCCESS. A subscription to SUCCESS, either new or renewal, must be included in every order. 
Subscriptions will commence with issues requested wherever poss! !e to furnish copies; otherwise with issues of the month 
following that in which the subscription is received. 


If these clubbing offers appeal to you, they will appeal to your neighbors also. Write us immediately, and we will tell you how a sake money 
by mentioning the offers to your friends. / 











% PASTORS and You can all make money for your church through these popular clubbing offers. Write to us 
and we will tell you how. ‘ 


SUCCESS COMPANY 
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$8.00 per year 


25 University Building, Wash- 
ington Square, New York City 












